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THE ORIGINALITY OF DOCTOR JOHNSON.* 


By ALFRED NOYEs. 


HE modern man, having lost his roots, tends to 
forget that originality is a matter of origins, not 
of superficial effects. Origins are not of to-day, or 
yesterday. It was one of the most individual personali- 
ties of the eighteenth cen- 
tury—Doctor Johnson— 
who said that originality 
had nothing in common 
with mere novelty. There 
are hosts of running readers 
at the present day who, 
being unable to grasp the 
connection between the 
beginning and end of a 
sentence, would misinterpret 
that statement as a defence 
of the dullest conservatism, 
though of course it is 
exactly the opposite. It is 
a defence of the true origin- 
ality. We may turn the 
sentence round and say 
“mere novelty has nothing 
to do with originality.” 
The truth of that state- 
ment has been recognised 
in every age and in every 
nation, except when the age was corrupt and the 
nation dying. The death and dissolution of Athens 
are described in a single sentence in the Acts of the 
Apostles. “‘ All the Athenians and strangers which 
were there spent their time in nothing else, but either to 
tell, or to hear, some new thing.” Paul accused them, 
not of intelligence, but “ superstition.” The recogni- 
tion of the true nature of originality is the master- 
key to the character of Johnson, and to all real great- 
ness of the intellect and the spirit, which comes not 
to destroy, but to fulfil. It is no paradox to say that 
real~ originality is fundamentally incompatible with 
mere novelty; for everything that is creative “is 
rooted in a common ground of reality and develops its 
future out of its past. Growth, growth, and yet again 
growth, is the law of the arts and of the intellect ; but 
there is no growth without roots, and the roots run 
back through the ages. 

Novelty can easily be achieved by the simple method 
of telling a lie. You may say that horses have five 
legs. It is new, but of no value. You may paint, or 
write, in a way that is equally false, equally new, and 
seems very effective to a certain kind of jaded mind, 
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especially if the lie be concerned with things a little 
less obvious. But the artificial novelties that are stuck 
into the ground to startle and trick the hasty observer 
into a foolish momentary admiration will perish and 
leave no memory behind 
them. There is perhaps no 
single truth of which the 
full realisation would be 
more salutary at the present 
time. Johnson returns to it 
again and again. He opens 
his great preface to Shake- 
speare with it: “ That 
praises are without reason 
lavished on the dead, and 
that the honours due only 
to excellence are paid to 
antiquity, is a complaint 
likely to be always con- 
tinued by those who, being 
able to add nothing to 
truth, hope for eminence 
from the heresies of 
paradox.” He makes of 
course due allowance for 
mere prejudice, and 
remarks that “while an 
author is yet living we estimate his powers by his worst 
performance, and when he is dead, we rate them by 
his best,’”’ but he returns to his text again and again. 
There is a hint perhaps, here, of his own vanity of 
human wishes. “‘ Nothing can please many,” he says, 
“and please long, but just representations of general 
nature. The irregular combinations of fanciful inven- 
tion may delight awhile, by that novelty of which the 
common weariness of life sends us all in quest; but 
the pleasures of sudden wonder are soon exhausted and 
the mind can only repose on the stability of truth.” 
Again, in dealing with the metaphysical poets, in his 
Life of Cowley, he says: “ Their thoughts are often 
new, but seldom natural. They are not obvious, but 
neither are they just ; and the reader, far from wondering 
that he missed them, wonders more frequently by what 
perverseness of industry they were ever found.” 
| Far from wondering that he missed them! This great 
man, through all the ponderous trappings of his age, 
by dint of sheer sincerity, was on the verge of a critical 
discovery here of the very first importance—a theory 
of art that Plato would have understood, before him ; 
and Wordsworth after him ; but very few others in the 
history of literature; a theory that fully accounts 
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for the dilemma in which modern criticism finds 
itself. 

On a subsequent page he says of the same meta- 
physical poets: “As they were wholly employed on 
something unexpected and surprising, their courtship 
was void of fondness and their lamentation of sorrow. 
Their wish was only to say what they hoped had never 
been said before. Nor was the sublime more within 
their reach than the pathetic ; for they never attempted 
that comprehension and expanse of thought which at 
once fills the whole mind, and of which the first effect 
is sudden astonishment and the second rational admira- 
tion. Those 
writers who 
lay on the 
watch for 
novelty 
could have 
little hope 
of great- 
ness; for 
great things 
cannot have 
escaped 
former 
observation. 
Their at- 
tempts were 
always 
analytic. 
They could 
no more 
represent by 
their slender 
conceits and 
laboured 
particularities, the prospects of nature or the scenes of 
life, than he who dissects a sunbeam with a prism can 
exhibit the wide effulgence of a summer noon.” 

This, we may say, in flat contradiction of the stupid 
contempt of Macaulay, is great criticism. It is great in 
its grasp of first principles. When Johnson praised or 
blamed particular poems in detail the prejudices of his 
age made him an unreliable judge, especially of the 
technique of verse. But whenever he wrote of general 
principles, his own sincerity led him directly to the 
heart of the matter. Perhaps the most significant 
sentence of all for my present purpose is that in which 
he says of the same hunters for novelty, “it will be 
readily inferred that they were not successful in repre- 
senting or moving the affections.” 

Johnson himself has moved the affection of all those 
who care for English literature. He has moved them 
through heavy disadvantages, with all the odds against 
him.. Born in poverty, scarred with disease, uncouth 
in person and manner, the wielder of a literary style 
that even to his own contemporaries seemed occasionally 
to be making little fishes talk like whales, he nevertheless 
ruled the literary world of London for a third of a 
century as no man has ever ruled it before or since, 
and he has been loved almost as a personal friend by 
thousands of readers down to the present day. 

Although Johnson was dogmatic almost to the 
point of arrogance, he was able to compel all kinds of 
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Lichfield Market Place as it was in 1709, 
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persons, no matter what were their views, to like him. 
Boswell’s Life has given us more opportunities of liking 
him, but it would be a mistake to attribute too much 
to the instrument on which the great personality of 
Johnson played his sonorous voluntaries. -We have long 
ago ceased to believe that Boswell was the kind of 
inspired idiot depicted by Macaulay. Boswell had a 
singular talent for collecting and arranging his material ; 
but, even for the sake of an antithesis, we must not 
regard him as in other respects a fool. Nor need we 
attribute inspiration to him. The simple straightforward 
talent was his own, but the material, and whatever 
inspiration 
was to be 
found in his 
work. was 
Johnson’s. 


Take away 
from Bos- 
well the 


prayers 
composed 
by Johnson, 
the letters 
written by 
Johnson, 
and, above 
all, the sen- 
tences 
spoken by 
Johnson, 
and there is 
not much 
left. But 
one faculty 
Boswell had 
that was essential to his task, a faculty that all lovers of 
Johnson must have—it accounts to a great extent for 
their love of him—the ineradicable delight of human 
nature in playing the game of “let’s pretend.’ All 
through his life, although he was one of the sincerest men 
in the history of literature, Johnson asked his friends to 
come and play with him at the splendid game of “ I’ll 
be dictator, and you shall be my court.” In boyhood, 
we are told, he frequently rode to school on the back 
of a school-fellow, who seemed to have taken his own 
ignominious part for granted; and one of the chief 
ingredients in the delicious dish provided by Boswell 
is just this spice of humour which enters into some of 
the gravest passages in the book. How far it uncon- 
sciously entered into Boswell’s description of Johnson’s 
interview with the King, or perhaps we should say 
the King’s interview with Johnson, it is difficult to 
decide. In any case the modern reader is asked to play 
his part of “let’s pretend” in a very delicious little 
comedy. Johnson, surrounded by an awestruck crowd 
of friends after the great event, gravely informed them 
that, on the whole, he was very well pleased with his 
Majesty, both as to what his Majesty said, and as to his 
Majesty’s manners, which he commended as really quite 
excellent. It was implied, too, that his Majesty probably 


felt the intellectual strain to a certain extent, and that 
this was probably the cause why his Majesty did not seek 
Again 


a further interview with his august subject. 
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and again, too, there were occasions when the most 
amazing questions were asked of Doctor Johnson, not 
with a view to discovering his real opinion, but with a 
view to discovering what might be called the absolute 
truth on the most recondite subjects. Questions, for 
instance, like: ‘‘ Will you inform me, sir, whether God 
created the onion before He created the potato.” On 
which, Johnson, if he were in an amiable mood, would 
sometimes deliver judgment; but if he were a little 
tired of play, would say peremptorily: “ That, sir, is 
a question which I am not bound to answer.’”’ Or there 
was that extraordinary letter which he wrote to Boswell 
on the eve of one of Boswell’s journeys abroad, to some- 
thing like this effect: “ Pray, sir, take careful note, 
when you are in Holland, of the following matters, on 
which I require more information : 
“‘ (a) Whether in Holland there is much orange 
peel used for medicinal purposes ; 
““(b) What do they do with the pips ; 
“‘(c) Whether a Dutch duck is larger than an 
English duck ; 
“‘(d) How many Scotchmen there are in Ant- 
werp.” 

A mysterious purpose was implied in many of these 
requests which one feels sure were never carried out ; 
and, occasionally, when Dr. Johnson was in a mischievous 
mood, he delighted in shattering the very illusion he had 
created, as when—at the very height of his autocratic 
fame—he stood, in all his immense bulk, at the top of 
a gently sloping hill and remarked: “I have not 
rolled down a hill since I was at school, and I intend to 
do so now.” Whereupon, despite the earnest solicitations 
of his attendant friends, the great man did, then and 
there, lie down and roll from the top to the bottom of 
that hill like a human avalanche. 

In another way, there was the same feeling of “ let’s 
pretend ” about his poetry, which is considerably under- 
rated at the present day. There was of course a good 
deal of very direct humour in his verses, as in : 


‘If a man who turnips cries 
Cries not when his father dies, 
’Tis a proof that he had rather 
Have a turnip than his father ”’ ; 


or 


‘* Hermit hoar, in solemn cell 
Wearing out life’s evening grey, 
Strike thy bosom, sage, and tell 
What is bliss, and which the way. 


The Mitre Tavern. 


“ Thus I spoke and speaking, sighed, 
Scarce represt the starting tear, 
When the hoary sage replied : 
‘Come, my lad, and drink some beer.’ ” 


The burlesque solemnity of this strikes one 
as more genuine than the tragic tones of that 
modern Professor of Latin, in lyrics of a similar 
brevity and exactly the same rhythm, who 
seems to take the hangman’s noose and malt 
as the best answer to life’s riddle. 

But there are subtler effects which have 
been deliberately reproduced by stylists like 
Stevenson. It is the same sort of “ let’s pre- 
tend” that we get in Stevenson, who always 
had something up his sleeve, although it was 
rather a larger something and a more portentous 
sleeve. Who for instance could be quite sure that 
the following lines were by Johnson and not by 
Stevenson? They were lines written to Miss —— on 
her giving the author a gold and silver network purse 
of her own weaving : 


“ Though gold and silk their charms unite 
To make thy curious web delight, 
In vain the varied work would shine 
If wrought by any hand but thine : 
Thy hand that knows the subtler art, 
To weave those nets that catch the heart.” 


_ In other ways, too, he transcended his own age and 
“dipt into the future.” There is a curious anticipation 
in “ Rasselas”’ of Tennyson’s prophetic vision of the 
airy navies grappling in the central blue. 


“You, sir, whose curiosity is so extensive, will easily 
conceive with what pleasure a philosopher, furnished with 
wings, and hovering in the sky, would see the earth, and 
all its inhabitants, rolling beneath him. . . . How must 
it amuse the pendent spectator to see the moving scene 
of land and ocean, cities and deserts. . . . How easily 
shall we trace the Nile through all his passage; and 


— 
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examine the face of nature from one extremity of the 
earth to the other. . . . I have considered the structure of 
all volant animals, and find the folding continuity of the 
bat’s wings most easily accommodated to the human form, 
Upon this model I shall begin my task. . . . If men were 
all virtuous I should with great alacrity teach them all 
to fly. But what would be the security of the good, if 
the bad could at pleasure invade them from the sky ? 
Against an army sailing through the clouds, neither walls, 
nor mountains, nor seas could afford any security. A flight 
of northern savages might hover in the wind, and light at 
once with irresistible violence upon the capital of a fruitful 
region that was rolling under them.” 


It is true that his philosopher came to grief; but 
this was the eighteenth century. In the same fable, 
in his own massive way, Johnson anticipates an imagina- 
tion of a very different kind. 

In the matter of literary “ origins”’ there are few 
“ discoveries ’’ to be made nowadays among the more 
famous works ; yet one of the most curious “ origins ” 
of all is to be found, I believe, in “‘ Rasselas, Prince of 
Abyssinia.” The wild romanticism of “ Kubla Khan ” 
seems, at first sight, to be remote indeed from the stately 
prose of Johnson’s Eastern tale; but I should not be 
surprised to hear that Coleridge had been comparing 
it with Purchas’s Pilgrims before he fell asleep and 
dreamed that broken and many-coloured dream. John- 
son’s description of the happy valley in which the palace 
of the prince was built, gives us a daylight picture of the 
very scene that Coleridge saw by glimpses of the moon. 
There are the “‘ gardens bright with sinuous rills,” and 
there the “sacred river”’ that escaped through “a 
dark cleft of the mountains, and fell with dreadful noise 
from precipice to precipice, till it was heard no more ” ; 
unless it echoes again through “ the caverns, measure- 
less to man” of “ Kubla Khan.” In the happy valley : 


“ The shadow of the dome of pleasure 
Floated midway on the waves,”’ 


and in the palace of Rasselas, too, which was raised 
about thirty paces above the surface of the water, “ all 
the artificers of pleasure were called to gladden the 
festivity.” If Purchas be the common origin of both 
there are still touches in the tale of the Prince of 
Abyssinia which seem to reappear in “ Kubla Khan,” 
and are not to be found in the “ Pilgrims.” 

It will be remembered that the wildest and most 
musical passage in “‘ Kubla Khan” was inspired by a 
dream within the dream, and that this was not of 
Xanadu. 

“A damsel with a dulcimer 


In a vision once I saw. 
It was an Abyssinian maid ...’’ 


It would be to consider too curiously to trace these 
suggestions beyond their own flying gleams of indirect 
light into the caverns of Kubla Khan; but it seems 
probable that, in the strange fashion of dreams, the 
colours of “ Rasselas’”’ had somehow got interwoven 
with the more obvious colours of Purchas in the poem 
of Coleridge. 

The deepest note stressed in “ Rasselas” is again 
the note of human affection, which was the origin of 
all Johnson’s groping after a world of more permanent 
values than are to be found in the world around us. 

His own extraordinary power over the affections 
of others, in turn, was due to the true originality 


and force of a character rooted in those permanent 
realities. He was and is loved, in a large measure, 
because he was the exact opposite of the false novelty 
hunters whom he criticised. His “ conservatism” 
draws its strength from the unfailing springs of truth, 
and was therefore a part of his real originality. For, 
in many respects, it was opposed to the whole spirit 
of his age. Its veracity made short work of cant, in 
literature, as in life; it was the formal Johnson who, 
when Voltaire attacked Shakespeare, gave the complete 
answer to the formal theory of the ancient “ unities.” 
Voltaire whenever he is mentioned by Johnson seems 
to shrink to the dimensions of a dancing-master. In 
the essay on Milton, discussing the sources of “‘ Paradise 
Lost,” Johnson wrecks Voltaire in a single sentence. 
“ Voltaire,” he remarks, “ tells a wild and unauthorised 
story of a farce seen by Milton in Italy which opened 
thus: ‘Let the Rainbow be the Fiddle-stick of the 
Fiddle of Heaven.’” And there Johnson leaves it. 
Yet in his criticism of the defects both of Shakespeare 
and of Milton he is far shrewder, far truer and far 
more independent of authority than any later critic. 
Macaulay, when he poured contempt on Johnson’s 
critical powers, was the conventionalist, Johnson 
the original thinker. Johnson’s remark that Shake- 
speare “ threw away the world for a quibble,” not only 
goes to the heart of the chief fault of Shakespeare but 
suggests the greatness of that capacity which alone 
prevented that fault from becoming intolerable. There 
are whole speeches in Shakespeare which are nothing 
more or less than bad punning, and Johnson had the 
courage to say so. 

No other critic of Shakespeare has so completely 
maintained his own intellectual balance, both for praise 
and for blame. Take for instance his comment on 
some of the most famous lines in “‘ Hamlet ”’ : 

‘‘ For who would bear the whips and scorns of time 

The oppressor’s wrong, the proud man’s contumely, 
The insolence of office and the spurns 
That patient merit of the unworthy takes ? ” 


In themselves of course they are great poetry. They 
are lines that, in every syllable, would strike home to 
the author of the ‘“ Vanity of Human Wishes,” and, 
perhaps for that very reason, he lays his finger on their 
dramatic weakness. ‘It may be remarked,” he says, 
“that ‘ Hamlet ’ in his enumeration of miseries, forgets, 
whether properly or not, that he is a prince, and men- 
tions many evils to which inferior stations only are 
exposed.” 

Again, in his comments on ‘“ Macbeth ”’ there is an 
extraordinary breadth of view. He quotes the passage : 

“ Here lay Duncan 
His silver skin laced with his golden blood 


And his gash’d stabs looked like a breach in nature 
For ruin’s wasteful entrance.” 


“Mr. Pope,” he says, “ has endeavoured to improve 
one of these lines by substituting gory blood for golden 
blood; but it may easily be admitted that he who 
could on such an occasion talk of ‘lacing the silver 
skin,’ would lace it with ‘ golden blood.” No amend- 
ment can be made to this line, of which every word 
is equally faulty, but by a general blot.” Yet even 
here he is not dogmatic, and is prepared to state the 
other side, “It is not improbable,” he adds, “ that 
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Shakespeare put these forced and unnatural metaphors 
into the mouth of Macbeth as a mark of artifice and 
dissimulation to show the difference between the studied 
language of hypocrisy and the natural outcries of sudden 
passion.” That is of course the answer, and would 
be adopted at once by the conventional enthusiasm of 
the ordinary commentator. But Johnson bends his 
great brows over it like a thunder-cloud, gives us both 
aspects of the matter in two 
strong, terse paragraphs, 
and refuses to decide 
between them. Why? His 
mind was ranging, far and 
wide, over the poet’s works. 
He knew that Shakespeare 
was one of the immortals, 
so he would not lightly 
decide against him, but he 
knew that Shakespeare was 
often guilty of a certain 
fault, on occasions when it 
could not glibly be turned 
into a merit. He simply 
could not be sure; and 
there, being a very great 
critic, and having cleared 
his mind of cant, he left it, 
for his readers to brood 
over, as they brood over 
Shakespeare himself. Others 
abide our question. It 
was Johnson, on this 
occasion, that smiled and 
was still. 

But what an example to 
the hasty judgments of 
those critics of the present 
day who, having no standards of judgment, deliver 
their arbitrary blame and praise, mistaking the 
chatter of the hour for fame, and the novelty of the 
hour for greatness. It did not prevent him from 
writing : 

“When learning’s triumph o’er her barbarous foes 

First rear’d the stage, immortal Shakespeare rose ; 
Each change of many-coloured life he drew, 
Exhausted worlds, and then imagined new ; 


Existence saw him spurn her bounded reign 
And panting Time toiled after him in vain.”’ 


It is not what the later romantic poets would regard 
as the highest kind of poetry, yet that last line has been 
incorporated in the language. Neither that line nor 
its predecessor means quite what the critics who have 
quoted them suppose; but we must not expect too 
much. There is, of course, a rather subtle reference 
to Shakespeare’s disregard of the classic “ unities ”’ of 
Time and Place. The passage is perhaps the truest 
single thing that any poet has ever said in verse about 
Shakespeare. When Swinburne, for instance, wanted 
to write about Shakespeare, he simply went into a 
religious ecstasy, and wrote lines like : 


“* All stars are angels, but the sun is God.” 


Swinburne thought he had no religion, and his own 
nature as a poet revenged itself by forcing him, when 


From an original drawing by T. Trotter, formerly in the possession 
of the Rev. Dr. Farmer. 


he attempted to write about Victor Hugo or Shake- 
speare, to write an unconsciously religious poem. 
Johnson, on the other hand, had a religion, and he saw 
terrestrial things in a just proportion. 

It is equally to be remembered by those who think 
that Johnson was unable to appreciate the beauty and 
power of Shakespeare that, shortly before he died, he 
repeated to his own physician those lines which so 
poignantly express his own 
lifelong torment of the 
mind : 

“Canst thou not minister to 
a mind diseased, 

Pluck from the memory a 

rooted sorrow, 

Raze out the written 

troubles of the brain, 

And with some sweet 

oblivious antidote 

Cleanse the stuff’'d bosom 

of that perilous stuff 

Which weighs upon the 

heart ?” 


It is one of the most grimly 
ironical characteristics of 
almost every generation that 
the crowd, following the 
latest fashions of the hour 
with perfect unanimity and 
complete conventionality, 
regards the lonely rebels, 
who refuse to follow, as re- 
presentatives of the con- 
ventional mind. The ground 
shifts with each generation, 
and each forgets that 
what was glorious and 
lonely rebellion in a 
former day may be merely fashionable in the next. 
Voltaire was the spirit of the age of Johnson: and, in 
the age of Voltaire, this great, uncouth, pugnacious 
leader of English literature worshipped at St. Clement 
Dane’s and knelt at his bedside, as humbly as a child, 
to say his prayers, remembering always in them poor 
“ Tetty,”’ as he called her, the wife who had been his 
best and only real friend in his younger days. This, 
in another man, might have meant little ; but in Dr. 
Johnson, with his range of intellect, in the age of Vol- 
taire, it meant that he was one of the loneliest figures 
in the world. Lonely, in spite of his love of children ; 
lonely, in spite of the gaieties of Mrs. Thrale ; lonely, 
in spite of the amazing collection of helpless and half- 
witted creatures with whom he filled his house. 
Loneliest of all, perhaps, in those hours when to escape 
his own brooding thoughts he talked to the friends 
who wondered whether his preoccupation was due to 
his personal fear of death. Like all men of genius, he 
had to wrestle with a dark angel, and there was none 
to understand him. 

It is the custom to-day to accept the shallow judg- 
ment of Macaulay on Johnson’s own writings ; ‘yet, in 
some of the essays of the Rambler there are passages 
of prose infinitely finer than anything that Macaulay 
ever wrote, passages that give the clue to his own care- 
lessness of fame, his indolence, and his brooding upon 
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Temple Bar, 


As it was in Johnson's time. 


death. The style is of his own day; but it is only a 
narrowly time-bound critic who will accept (for instance) 
the involved periods of Henry James as excellent, and 
will dismiss the balanced and lucid prose of Johnson 
as worthless. It has a grave elegiac quality, the slow 
waves of it breaking in measured cadences, and through 
their very regularity somehow conveying the im- 
measurable sadness of the great Roman soul that 
breathed through them. Listen to this: 

“When a friend is carried to his grave, we at once 
find excuses for every weakness, and palliations of every 
fault. We recollect a thousand endearments, which 
before glided off our minds without impression, a thou- 
sand favours unrepaid, a thousand duties unperformed, 
and wish, vainly wish, for his return, not so much that 
we may receive, as that we may bestow happiness, and 
recompense that kindness which before we never under- 
stood.” 

When he began to publish his Rambler, his wife 
had said to him, quietly: “I knew you could write, 
but I did not know you could write like this.” It was 
probably the happiest moment of his life. The last 
number of the Rambler was dated with the day of 
her death. Mrs. Meynell, in the beautiful essay in which 
she defended Mrs. Johnson against the brutal ridicule 
of Macaulay, has said well that her real epitaph is not 
that which is inscribed on her tomb. It is hidden, as 
it was hidden in Johnson’s heart, yet it beats, as that 
great heart beats, through every syllable of the master- 
piece of English prose in which he declined the favour 
of Lord Chesterfield. Almost the saddest words in our 
tongue, I think, are those terrible phrases: ‘‘ It comes 
too late. I am solitary and cannot impart it.” 

Their formal balance gives them the strength of a 
terrible restraint, a dreadful reserve which, if it were 
broken down, would show a great soul upon the rack, 
but a soul that, even upon the rack, is its own master. 


“It comes too Jate. I am solitary and cannot impart 
it.” Cannot impart it. What does that mean? It 
might have pleased her. They would have talked 
about it, had a pleasant little gossiping time over their 
fourth dish of tea. ‘‘ When the book comes out, we 
will do this and that and the other.’’ But now—too 
late 

“T am solitary and cannot impart it.” 

But the realisation of his loss was no new thing to 
him. He had never lived merely in the present, and 
he was acquainted in youth with every grief that might 
befall him, though he did not know when or where. 
It was this “ awareness’”’ that gave to his writings a 
quality that has never been fully appreciated, an under- 
tone of the music of eternity. Again and again, in the 
Rambler we hear that note. 

Some of those classic essays, with their great measured 
cadence, have a place in English prose very like that 
of Gray’s “‘ Elegy” in English verse; and, if he did 
not altogether appreciate Gray, it is perhaps in part 
because he knew beforehand—only too well—what Gray 
had to tell him. 


“Can storied urn or animated bust 
Back to its mansion call the fleeting breath ? 
Can honour’s voice provoke the silent dust, 
Or flattery soothe the dull, cold ear of death ?” 


It is a continuation of his own “ Vanity of Human 
Wishes,”’ and he had explored it all again and again 
in his prose. Compare for instance those verses, with 
this passage from the Rambler, taken almost at 
random : 


“The influence of greatness, the glitter of wealth, the 
praises of admirers, and the attendance of supplicants, 
appeared vain and empty things when the last hour seemed 
to be approaching. . . . His friends expected to please 
him by accounts of the growth of his reputation, but they 
soon found how vainly they attempted by flattery to 


8, Bolt Court. 


Here Johnson lived from 1776 till his death in 1734. 


— 
he 
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relieve the solicitude of approaching death. Riches, 
authority and praise lose all their influence when they are 
considered as riches which to-morrow shall be bestowed 
upon another, authority which shall this night expire for 
ever, and praise which, however merited, or however 
sincere, shall, after a few moments, be heard no more. 
Everything that terminated on this side of the grave was 
received with indifference. It had little more prevalence 
over his mind than a bubble that had now broken, a 
dream from which he was awake. His powers were 
engrossed by the consideration of another state.” 


It was not the personal fear of death that oppressed 
him—as some of his lighter-minded friends supposed. 
It was the awful presence of the 


eternities and, in part, his dread 
of severance from what seemed 
dearer than life, ‘‘ the loss of those 
whom we have loved with tender- 
ness.” “Friendship between 
mortals,” he wrote, “can be 
contracted on no other terms 
than that one must some time 
mourn for the other’s death; 
and this grief will always yield 
to the survivor one consolation 
proportionate to his affliction ; 
for the pain, whatever it be, 
that he himself feels, his friend 
has escaped.” 

He was never able to put 
these thoughts aside. They 
were true; they besieged him 
with their truth, their dreadful 
original truth ; and sometimes, 
in spite of their truth, they were 
too much for him. This was. 
why he distracted himself with 
his friends, and disliked to 
be alone. But even when he was with his friends he 
would sometimes be overheard murmuring a prayer to 
himself. His sympathy with Catholicism was partly 
due to his intense realisation of the naturalness of 
“ praying for the dead.” His sacraments were summed 
up in the idea of communion, with those he loved, and 
with God. He had greater affections than he ever 
displayed, and they were made all the more poignant 
by his preoccupation. 


“The dusky strand of death inwoven here 
With dear love’s tie, makes Love itself more dear.” 


Boswell writes, with innocent vanity, how Johnson 
travelled down to Dover to see him off on his European 
travels. But he misses the almost pathetic wistfulness 
of that great figure standing on the shore, and gazing 
after the ship. It probably never occurred to Boswell 
how greatly Johnson would miss him. Johnson writes 
to him, formally enough, asking for certain informa- 
tion that could be of no possible use to him; and 
Boswell is again flattered at the request, not seeing 
that the pathetically comic list of things about which 
Johnson required to be told conceals the simple affec- 
tionate desire of the arrogant old emperor of English 


literature to get a message from his little friend, a 
message of any sort. 


From the bust by Nollekens. 


Yet, in all this brooding over the inevitable end, 
there was an infinite courage. One remembers how, at 
the end of his life, when the surgeon was trying to 
relieve him of his dropsy by an incision, Johnson urged 
him to cut deeper. There was courage in this desire 
to live ; courage, and the pathos of courage in his desire 
to see Rome before he died; courage, and the deep 
root of all true courage, in his contemplation of that 
other state, and that other City, eternal in the heavens, 
which illumined all his prayers. ‘‘ The Vanity of Human 
Wishes’ ends with a glimpse of the Abiding beyond 
the transient ; and of that which enfolds all changes 
and can never change. Whole 
volumes of theology are com- 
pressed into one of its couplets : 
‘“‘ Safe in His power, whose eyes 

discern afar 

The secret ambush of a specious 

prayer.” 

The superficial contradiction 
between the prayer “ Thy will 
be done,”’ and the very act of 
praying is transcended in the 
depths of the Divine wisdom ; 
and, in that noble conclusion of 
the poem, if it be read aloud 
in the right way, there is a 
slow, deep pulse as though the 
great heart of its author were 
throbbing through all the iron 
; restrictions of the eighteenth 
a century. It is customary 
almost to ignore Johnson as a 
poet; but, behind all the 
dignity and formality of those 
lines, there are tears hidden; 
pangs of mortal grief, and the 
passion of an immortal and unconquerable spirit, gazing 
through Life and Time and Death, into the depths of 
the Eternal. 


Johnson in 1777. 


‘ Still raise for good the supplicating voice, 
But leave to Heaven the measure and the choice. 
Safe in His power, whose eye discerns afar 
The secret ambush of a specious prayer ; 
Implore His aid, in His decisions rest, 
Secure whate’er He gives He gives the best. 
Yet when the sense of sacred presence fires, 
And strong devotion to the skies aspires, 
Pour forth thy fervours for a healthful mind, 
Obedient passions, and a will resigned ; 
For love, which scarce collective man can fill, 
For patience, sovereign o’er transmuted ill ; 
For faith, which panting for a happier seat, 
Counts death kind Nature’s signal for retreat. 
These goods for man the laws of Heaven ordain ; 
These goods He grants, who grants the power to gain ; 
With these celestial wisdom calms the mind, 
And makes the happiness she does not find.” 


The language and the manner are far removed from 
those of our day. Many poets have written couplets 
which may strike us as more “ brilliant”; but I know 
of none in the language which, if read with the simple 
integrity of spirit that is their due, are so likely to fill 
the reader’s eyes with unexpected tears. 
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SEVENTEENTH CENTURY LITERATURE.* 


By GEORGE SAINTSBURY. 


T is not always that a title really contributes to the 
understanding of a book ; and there have been—yea, 
and are—instances when such information is deliberately 
withheld by it, Professor Grierson’s case is not one of 
these latter. It is a good many years since, by his work 
on Donne, he established not merely a foothold in but 
a holdfast upon the English literature of the seventeenth 
century ; and there is perhaps no century in the history 
of the world’s literature which offers such greatness and 
such variety to those who deal with it. As is pretty 
clearly explained by the title itself, it is “ applied” 
rather than “ pure ”’ literary history with which he has 
chosen to deal—the extreme width of the prescription 
of his subject allowing this. And he has taken advan- 
tage of the double meaning assigned by high authorities 
to the word “humanism.” He had a perfect right to 
do so, though some argument might be made for limit- 
ing it to the best known use, connected with Jiterae 
humaniores. This meaning is not entirely excluded 
from the book ; but the other is its main subject. He 
means by “ humanism ”’ due respect for human nature 
in all its fullness, therefore including “our natural 
desires and instincts as distinguished from the claims 
of the divine,’’ and he deals with this subject in lectures 
or chapters more especially devoted to ‘‘ Renaissance 
and Reformation,” ‘‘ Spenser,”’ ‘‘ The Drama,’’ “ Love 
Poetry,’’ Humanism and the Churches,’ “ Milton,” 
“Commonwealth and _ Restoration,’ with one on 
“ Dryden ”’ to finish. 

It will be obvious at once that any amount of good 
discussion—shall we say good fighting ?—is possible 
under these headings. There is not one of them that 
doth not make the mouth of the reviewer to water. 
But in a short review he cannot of course gratify his will 
to comment. It will be perhaps really the wisest way, 
though it may seem too obvious, to confine remarks to 
the treatment of the three great individuals of the 
century itself, leaving out with regret Spenser but 
taking Shakespeare in ‘‘ Drama,’’ Milton and Dryden. 

It is difficult to say anything new about Shakespeare 
unless you talk nonsense, for ‘‘ divine Nonsensia’’ has 
this of divinity about her, that she is quite inexhaustible. 
But Professor Grierson does not talk nonsense, though 
he does talk something a little surprising; that is 
to say, he does not seem to accept quite comfortably 
the absence or very occasional presence in the bard 
of “moral and political principles.” The interest of 
“ Julius Cesar” is ‘‘ purely human,” and so is that 
of “‘ Antony and Cleopatra,” which however he else- 
where gratefully and most truly allows to be “a mag- 
nificent apotheosis.” But why should Shakespeare 
deal with moral and political principles if these are 
things that he does not want to write about ?_ Professor 
Grierson finds it a strange thing to his mind that 
Margaret in ‘‘ Much Ado About Nothing ”’ should feel 


* “Cross-Currents in English Literature of the Seventeenth 
Century, or, the World, the Flesh aad the Spirit : Their Actions 
and Reactions.”’ Being the Messenger Lectures on the Evolution 
of Civilisation, Cornell University, 1926-27. By H. J. C. 
Grierson, LL.D., Litt.D., F.B.A. 15s. (Chatto & Windus.) 


“no inhibitory impulses’’ and that “her conduct 
should have provoked no disapproval.’’ Wicked people 
might suggest that “inhibitions” did not exist in the 
seventeenth century and add that Margaret’s conduct—a 
mere frolic which half accidentally lent itself to mischief 
—1s disapproved of. 


“But Margaret was in some fault for this.” 


In fact, interesting as the whole thing is, one cannot 
help thinking that Professor Grierson has a little for- 
gotten the great Aristotelian prohibition of ‘‘ trespassing 
on another kind.” 

No such remark need be made on his dealings with 
Milton, which have the merit, partly it would seem 
helped by M. Saurat, of showing acquaintance with the 
De Doctrina. There is perhaps a very little touch of 
that curious dealing with poor Mary Powell which is 
almost universal with Milton’s apologists, though Pro- 
fessor Grierson can hardly be called this in any excessive 
sense. They usually forget wholly, and he seems not 


‘quite constantly to keep in mind that we have no 


evidence against her whatever. They construct from 
Milton’s writings on Divorce the image of “a dull and 
common girl”’ (that was Mark Pattison’s, was it not ?) 
and then take this for Mary. A judge might almost 
as well stop a case after counsel for the plaintiff had 
opened it and let the jury decide on that. Putting 
this aside however, Professor Grierson’s chapter, though 
dealing less with literature than with character and 
religion, is more than well worth reading; in fact it © 
should not be neglected by anyone who desires to know 
what this wonderful poet and most disagreeable man 
was like. 

Not quite so much can be said of the treatment of 
Dryden, though it also should by no means be neglected. 
It seems to be “ greatestness’’ rather than “ great- 
ness '’ which Professor Grierson cannot allow to Glorious 
John. And this itself seems to be due to a general 
conception of poetry which, while it may be some 
people's, is not that of others. He in one place even 
denies bare greatness to Dryden because he “ believed 
in nothing.”’ There is more than one thing in which 
no doubt it is better that any man should believe, but 
what particular connexion belief has with poetry will 
take some working out. Professor Grierson himself 
quotes not a few passages which, if they are not poetry, 
are verse-rhetoric of the very best, and if verse-rhetoric 
of the very best is not the highest poetry, it can demand 
to be bracketed as not high but real. Nay, if the 
opening of “ Religio Laici’”’ and the eight (it was eight, 
wasn’t it?) best lines in “‘ Aurengzebe”’ which Miss 
Kitty quoted are not poetry, it is rather difficult to 
know what is. Nevertheless here, as in the other places, 
suggestion of disagreement by no means implies rejection. 
On the contrary, there is no book known to the present 
writer which has made the reading of this superfluous: 
and a little disagreement need only serve as salt 


and pepper and mustard to season the consumption 
of it. 
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MASARYK AS A BOOKMAN. 


By HENRY BAERLEIN. 


NE of the most remarkable of men, Thomas 
Masaryk, President of Czechoslovakia, cele- 
brates his eightieth birthday on March 7th, having been 
born in the little town of Hodonin in Moravia in 1850. 
Moravia, with Bohemia, was then a part of the Austro- 
Hungarian Empire. It is now.a part of the flourishing 
new Republic. This 
consummation was un- 
dreamed of in 1850, and 
it is improbable that the 
Imperial coachman’s wife, 
dreaming, as mothers will, 
of her son’s great future, 
ever fancied that he would 
be largely instrumental in 
overthrowing the Imperial 
régime and become 
the Chi ef of the State. 
Bohemia was an indepen- 
dent kingdom five centuries 
ago; now, joined by the 
kindred Slovaks, she has 
once more entered the 
ranks of independent 
nations, 

But in this article we 
will occupy ourselves with 
Masaryk, not as a parlia- 
mentarianand a statesman, 
but as a writer. His 
literary works are so 
numerous that they occupy 
ten pages of a catalogue. 
He has dealt with the 
most diverse subjects, ever 
since the time when he 
began to lecture at Vienna 
University and when, as 
professor of philosophy, he 
proceeded to the famous 
University of Prague, the town which is now the capital 
of Czechoslovakia and where the venerated ex-professor 
dwells in the Hradshin, that castle of the Habsburgs 
which looks down upon the panorama of the city. 

From 1883 onwards Masaryk edited the Atheneum, 
a periodical devoted to criticism. Subsequently, being 
elected to the Vienna Parliament, he founded a news- 
paper, the Cas (Time), to ventilate the views of his small 
but zealous Czech party. He wrote a great many 
pamphlets, brochures and books, among them a large 
work dealing with the subject of suicide, which he 
classified as a disease. His examination of it was 
masterly. One of his life-long loves has been logic—as 
one gazes at the shelves of his private library to-day one 
finds books on this subject by his English, German and 
French colleagues, all of which he reads, as he does 
Russian, Italian and other books, in the original. His 
own writings on logic have been of great interest. 
Talking of Russia, this also is one of his chosen subjects. 
Foreign affairs began to fascinate him in the early days, 
and Russia, as the largest of the Slav countries, naturally 


Prof. Dr. T. G. MasaryK, President 
of the Czechoslovak Republic. 


claimed much of his attention. He travelled up and 
down the Tsar’s huge empire, disapproving of many 
things and making many friends. His book on the 
Spirit of Russia is a monumental work. Later on, when 
he found himself in that country, during the Kerensky 
régime, his knowledge-of it was of the utmost service to 
the cause which he had 
then at heart, the con- 
solidation, amid the 
crumbling away of Russia, 
of the Czechoslovak 
legions. 

Perhaps Masaryk’s most 
noteworthy book is ‘‘ The 
. Making of a State” 
(Allen & Unwin). The 
English translation has an 
introduction by Wickham 
Steed who acknowledges 
that “ partiality may, it 
is true, affect my judg- 
ment. For twenty years 
Masaryk has allowed me 
to.think of him as a 
friend ; and though, from 
the spring of 1907 onwards, 
I have sought coolly to 
estimate the man and his 
work, I may be biased by 
personal affection and 
admiration.” How can 
one help admiring such a 
man, who, a frail and elderly 
professor, abandoned 
everything and went out 
into the world to fight for 
his beloved Czechs and 
Slovaks ? He is indeed the 
Father of his country, 
having done more than any 
one man to establish its independence, then being called 
to preside over its destinies and then tracing the whole 
development in an epoch-making historical work. It 
is as if Lincoln had written the tale of his achievements; 
it is indeed of Abraham Lincoln that one is reminded 
when in conversation with Marasyk, for he talks English 
with rather an American accent ; his wife, who died a 
few years ago, was American. 

Every page of “‘ The Making of a State’ holds our 
attention and there are more than 440 large pages. 
Here we see what happens when a sage devotes himself 
to the world of politics. We have had, among ourseives, 
the example of Professor Bryce ; but of course Masaryk’s 
political career has been by far more dazzling. Here we 
have the Head of a State who says that “if the new 
diplomacy is to be a diplomacy of the whole people, its 
representatives must be accredited to peoples, not 
merely to heads of states. Logically this would imply 
that a diplomatic envoy should uphold the interests and 
the policy of his country in foreign parliaments. Re- 
lations between states and nations might thus, in course 
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of time, be usefully supplemented by inter-parliamentary 
intercourse.’’ It is impossible here to give any adequate 
account of this very remarkable book with its philo- 
sophic meditations, its shrewd pen-portraits of men and 
its description of all the thrilling events in which the 
author had his share. Among his visitors in America 
was a Montenegrin general “ who wore rather too much 


gold braid and made, in consequence, a doubtful im- 
pression upon the Americans.”’ This book is not without 
its lighter side. It is, as Wickham Steed remarks, ‘‘a 
greater testament to the people he redeemed, a testament 
written in every line and between the lines of one of the 
most notable interpretations of past and contemporary 
history.” 


DOSTOIEVSKY’S LETTERS.* 


By WILFRID GIBSON. 


ENNYSON long ago protested, in vain of course, 
against the “love of letters overdone’’ that 
urges posthumous appreciators to activities which 
threaten to “‘swamp the sacred poets in themselves.” 
But if critics and com- 
mentators, and the pickers-up 
of unconsidered trifles, were 
a menace in his day, they are 
a catastrophe now ; the river 
that seemed likely to burst 
its banks has become a 
veritable deluge ; and it will 
be a marvel if any reputation 
survive the unceasing wash of 
words about it and about! 
Tennyson himself is one of 
the latest victims. As if h’s 
published collected works 
were not, in all conscience, 
voluminous enough, I see that 
a play which he wrote at the 
age of fourteen has just been 
dragged to light and printed. 
But it is not only the reputa- 
tions of the sacred poets that 
are the sport of injudicious 
and undiscriminating ent!u- 
siasm ; it would seem that 
anyone who has ever made 
any mark in the world of letters is at the mercy 
of the literary scavengers, to whom neither the waste- 
paper basket nor the secret drawer in the bureau is 
sacred; and, at the moment, the reputations of the 
great Russian novelists, Tolstoy and Dostoievsky, are 
going through a terrible ordeal. These two writers are 
of course peculiarly tempting game for the book-makers, 
because they, in spite of temperamental differences, 
had one thing in common—each had a real personality 
at least as interesting as that of any of the fictitious 
characters he created, and each, in his measure, lived a 
life more thrilling than that of the average man of 
letters. So doubtless we are fated to hear their “ story ” 
told again and again; and no lightest scribble of their 
pens will be allowed to remain unprinted. 

If we may judge from the number and volume of 
works on these two novelists that have been issued 
recently, the appetite for posthumous bits and scraps 
would seem to be insatiable; and yet I fancy that 
even that curious public which would always rather 
read about a writer than read him; which, ignoring 

* “ Dostoievsky’s Letters to His Wife.’’ Translated by 


Elizabeth Hill and Doris Mudie, and with an Introduction 
by Prince Mirsky 21s. (Constable.) 


the poet, will lap up greedily any chatter about Harriet— 
I fancy that even the amateurs of intimate revelations 
of the private life of public characters will find this 
formidable volume of the letters of Dostoievsky a tough 
morsel to swallow. On second 
thoughts, however, “ tough ”’ 
seems hardly the word to 
use; for the writing has 
neither fibre nor muscle; I 
should have said, rather, that 
they will find the book a stodgy 
mouthful. Dostoievsky was 
not a good letter-writer ; and 
the letters in this book are 
the letters of a sick man 
consumed by a morbid appre- 
hensiveness and an hysterical 
fretfulness over domestic 
details. Why it should ever 
have been thought worth 
while to print them, even in 
the original Russian, I cannot 
conceive; still less can I 
imagine why anyone should 
have set about the positively 
Herculean labour of trans- 
lating them into English. It 
must have been a task as 
tedious as it was thankless. 
True there is some interest in being assured that 
Dostoievsky was an affectionate husband and a devoted 
parent ; but who can be expected to read with avidity 
pages and pages of this sort of thing in endless 
repetition : 


Fyodor DostoievsKky 
(1821-1881). 


“You promised in your last letter to write to me on 
Tuesday, and in that case your letter should definitely 
have reached me yesterday, i.e. Saturday. I was astonished 
that it didn’t come. But that isn’t all, for I went to the 
post office to-day, Sunday, at eight o’clock (the post comes 
from Berlin at to p.m.) thinking your letter might have 
arrived last night, but again I was told: ‘ Nothing for 
you.’ I confess I was anxious and God grant nothing has 
happened to you. I slept badly last night, for I kept 
thinking you had fallen ill and you hadn’t, therefor, been 
able to write. I am also wondering if anything has hap- 
pened to the children and you don’t want to write and 
frighten me. Oh, Anya, if nothing has happened then it 
is wicked of you, darling, to miss writing after having 
promised to write regularly. If only you knew how it all 
affects my nerves! Here am I reproaching you but at 
the same time thinking: ‘ What if she is lying ill in bed 
at this minute?’ There is a confounded arrangement 
in Ems that the post office is closed on Sundays from 
yg a.m. and only opens in the evening, and then only for 
an instant. And here I am free on Sundays and not once 
have I been able to get there at that instant, because the 
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exact time is never fixed ; when you get there in the even- 
ing you are told: ‘ It has just been open, but it is closed 
now until to-morrow.’ That is their idea of a system, 
and with so many visitors here too! So at this moment 
I am doubly sad. Perhaps I shall not get your letter to 
morrow either, even if it does arrive. What if I don’t 
hear from you to-morrow or the day after? Then I shall 
wire. I shall go to the telegraph office to-day and see 
if there is a telegram for me. The whole of to-day will be 
torture for me until I hear from you... .’ 


And so on, page after page! All of which Anya 
may or may not have found very touching; though 
I doubt if even the most devoted of wives would not 
have been impatient of this sort of thing in letter after 
letter. To the outsider this kind of maundering seems 
unspeakably dreary ; and Dostoievsky’s very faithful 
accounts of the weather, and of the course of his treat- 
ment at Ems, are scarcely more thrilling. Letter after 
letter is written in the same strain, and almost in the 
same words. In fact all that this huge book of nearly 
four hundred pages, all written in an equally undistin- 
guished style, tells us about Dostoievsky could be 
conveyed to us in a sketch of half a dozen pages, or 
indeed in a sentence. Dostoievsky was a very sick 
man, much harassed by money difficulties—that is the 
gist of this voluminous correspondence. 

Somebody has said that whenever two or three poets 
are gathered together they talk about money ; and as 


most poets are doomed to live a hand-to-mouth existence, 
who can blame them? I at least have enough of a 
fellow feeling for Dostoievsky, in his struggles to make 
ends meet, to resent the remarks of a reviewer of this 
volume who considered Dostoievsky’s preoccupation 
with money matters “sordid.” It is not sordid surely 
to want to earn enough to keep your children from 
starving? And yet, though the reviewer got hold of 
the wrong word to express it, I can quite understand 
his irritation. Surely nobody wishes to listen to a: 
phonographic reproduction of the intimate conversation 
of poets in financial difficulties ; and however hard up 
we may be ourselves, and however much interested we 
may be in our own ailments, even the most altruistic 
of us cannot help being bored by an interminable recital 
of the monetary embarrassments and bodily afflictions 
of another ; and this volume offers us little else. It 
tells little of Dostoievsky as a writer, and even less of 
anyone else. The egotism of the artist, plus the egotism 
of the invalid, produces a sum of self-importance which 
it is difficult for the most sympathetic mind to regard 
with tolerance. But then we have no business to be 
poking into this private correspondence, have we ? 
Let us confine ourselves to the fare that Dostoievsky so 
lavishly provided for us; let us read what he meant us 
to read, and acknowledge his genius with ungrudging 
gratitude. 


THE MAN—AND THE MANIKINS.* 


By ALFRED TRESIDDER SHEPPARD. 


NE might find many sobriquets for Gabriel Honoré 
de Riquetti, Comte de Mirabeau, who, after all, 
said when taunted about his title that anyone who 
cared might take it. ‘‘ The Devil’s Nephew ”’ was what 
his astounding father, who lacked humour, called his 
son in a letter to the boy’s uncle. He was “M. 
L’Ouragan ”’ or “ Mr. Hurricane,” ‘‘ Comte de la Bour- 
or “‘ Count Caprice”’; he was “ The Titan” 
and “ the Hercules’ of the earlier Revolution. Before 
the dark curtains closed on his troubled life, he asked, 
at the sound of distant cannon: “ Are these already 
the funeral ceremonies of Achilles ? ”’ 

“Men? Men?” cried a termagant ancestress of 
Mirabeau’s to her own 
generation, ‘‘why, 
you are only 
manikins’’; and I 
think that with all 
his faults and vio- 
lences and follies, her 
descendant may well 
dispute with Napoleon 
the greatest of all his 
titles: The Man. 

This biography by 
M. Henri de Jouvenel, 
formerly French High 
Commissioner in 


* ‘The Stormy Life 
of Mirabeau.”’ By Henri 
de Jouvenel. Iilus- 
trated. 10s. 6d. 
(Harrap.) 


Photo by Alfred Tresidder Sheppard, July 1924. 
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Here Napoleon Bonaparte’s “ whiff of grapeshot” on October 4th, 1795. made history. 
About 220 people were killed and Carlyle refers to the bullet marks on the church. 


Syria, supplies a real want. Innumerable books on 
Mirabeau in French and German are quite unknown 
to English readers, who have as a rule been too 
easily content with Carlyle’s ‘‘ French Revolution ” 
and his Essay in the London and Westminster Review. 
Carlyle is magnificent, but not always history. 
Mr. P. E. Willart, one of Mirabeau’s few bio- 
graphers in our own tongue, spoke of Carlyle’s 
“fanciful rhapsody,’’ and I remember Dr. Holland 
Rose once saying to me that his portrait should not 
be taken too literally. Emerson records a conversation 
with Carlyle in which he insisted on making Mirabeau 
a hero; when he had raised a man to this pedestal he 
saw to it that there 
was no lack of paint 
or gilt. And so 
Mirabeau is a man of 
much finer nature 
than Danton or 
Napoleon ; his genius 
is as strong as that of 
Napoleon, but more 
humane and “ almost 
poetic.’’ Possibly ; 
he was certainly, in 
his public life at 
least, head and 
shoulders above the 
perplexed, blustering, . 
inarticulate, impo- 
tently or insanely 
violent lesser figures 


The Steps of St. Roch 
Church, Paris. 
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of his day. It has been said that he was fortunate in the 
hour of his death. At least this turned Mirabeau into a 
great question mark—a very notable and insistent “ If” 
of history. Had he lived, France might possibly and even 
probably have taken another road than that which led, 
through blood and terror, to ‘‘ the whiff of grapeshot ”’ 
at St. Roch within five short years—and to all that 
followed. 

M. de Jouvenel’s opening chapters roused, I confess, 
some apprehensions. One suspected another of the 
facile modern compilations, balanced on the edges of 
history and historical fiction, and falling between them 
both. We are shown into the library at the little 
Chateau of Bignon where the doctor announces to the 
Marquis of Mirabeau—and to a crowd of country squires 
and villagers and officials—that he is the father of a son, 
tongue-tied and otherwise malformed. In the same 
library, five years later, the Marquis and his slatternly, 
disreputable wife quarrel among his gilded books. But 
in a solitary foot-note (which begins: ‘‘ I hope not to 
burden this book with foot-notes ’’) the author’s method 
is explained and justified. We are being given facts and 
not mere speculations ; it is all most ingeniously done. 
The author writes crisply, with an unobtrusive humour 
and irony ; sly and dry both of these, so that the reader 
smiles constantly over some unexpected twist of word 
or thought. Thus the old Marquis, that crabbed 
bundle of contradictions who clapped his family into 
custody while preaching universal good will, has nearly 
ended a busy day. He has signed warrants of arrest 
against young men who have spoken ill of him, has 
punished his son with dry bread for making his first 
speech, has told his wife that his eleven years with her 
have been years of colic—and then— 

“ An idea struck him. . . . This beautiful day that was 
coming to its close, the discovery he had made of his son, 
the delicious absence of his wife, the pride that he felt 
in duty accomplished, his fraternal stroll among the 


peasants, had revealed him to himself. He had found the 
motto for his future book and, he thought, the motto for 


his life. On the virgin title page of the manuscript he 
had begun, he hurried to write : 


‘L’Ami des hommes.’ ”’ 


“By plebeian means—the book and speech,” says 
M. de Jouvenel, the father attained celebrity, the son 
glory. We travel with both in the post-chaise to 
Versailles, where young Gabriel is fascinated by Swiss 
guards, light cavalry, bodyguards, a negro cymbalist— 
“an immense parade of dolls intended for the amusement 
of a magnificent child ’’—and is shown King Louis, and 
is snubbed by the Pompadour’s doctor. The old order— 
seemingly secure, in spite of philosophers and economists 
and sages. The old order, the wreck of which, after his 
turbulent and unhappy and dissipated youth, he tried 
to save and make the foundations of a new. 

Astounding, the power of his “ plebeian means,” 
book and speech! Hideously ugly, pock-marked (but 
no longer tongue-tied), with a reputation hard to 
live down, he mastered and ruled the most turbulent 
assembly in history; and did not live to see his final 
failure. ‘‘ Silence, you thirty voices!” he had thun- 
dered at the Jacobins, and they were silent. But Death 
called “‘Silence’’; and twenty-five million French 
voices fell on deaf ears. Amid the thunder of cannon 
and beating of muffled drums, three hundred thousand 
mourners followed him to the grave. 

He was in advance of his time. A free press, freedom 
of religion, representative government nationally and 
locally, the reconciliation of royal and national authority 
and interests—these were some of his aims. Listen to 
this declaration when there was an agitation for fresh 
armaments: ‘‘ The French nation renounces the under- 
taking of any war with the object of making conquests, 
and will never employ its force against the liberty of any 
peopie.”’ M. de Jouvenel’s brilliant study makes one 
wonder again what might have happened if Mirabeau 
had lived even to see his fiftieth year. He died at 
forty-two. 


AFTERNOON AND TWILIGHT 
OF VANDA PINELLI. 


By L. STeni. 7s. 6d. (Jonathan Cape.) 


This is not likely to be a popular book—it is a study, 
influenced a little by Marcel Proust, of the moral deliques- 
cence of the eponymous heroine. Vanda is one of those 
pitiable figures who are clay for any potter; the colour 
they have is their own, and may deceive for a time all 
but the acutest observer, but there is no life in their gestures, 
no real desire in their whims, no fire in their fancies, no 
permanence even in their vices. Vanda Pinelli drifts from 
man to man, from place to place, from mood to false 
mood, with the ease of liquid; she is loved, and cannot 
understand what love is; she is intimate without friendli- 
ness, and no more dreams of refusing money from a man 
she hates than she would abstain from hiring a cab because 
the driver held a different philosophy from hers. Mr. 
Steni writes with restraint; occasionally he is a little 
_ over-elaborate in his analysis; but as an account of de- 
gradation the book is an astonishing tour de force, and 
every reader must recognise the inevitability of its ending 
when Vanda is sentenced to imprisonment for a series of 
thefts from the shop in which she is employed. 


ATTILA—THE SCOURGE OF GOD. 


By Marcet Brion. 12s. 6d. net. (Cassells.) 


The translation is by Mr. Harold Ward, and there are 
eight half-tone plates, giving salient events of theTstory, 
such as the March on Paris and the Meeting of Attila and 
Pope Leo; while the duplicate map, which forms the 
end-papers, shows the transitory empire established by the 
Hun king and the geographical locations of Goths, Visi- 
goths, Vandals and other “ barbarians.’’ The translator’s 
work is done efficiently, and the French original is some- 
thing more than the “ living picture ’’ which it is termed 
in the publishers’ announcement: it is the artistic and 
imaginative creation of a mighty lord of war, who was 
also a political leader and diplomatist of incredible astute- 
ness, having regard to his race and period. He is shown 
to be adroit in strategy, patient in negotiation, intelligent 
even in ferocity, and looking in war itself for the reward 
of peace to come. It is for historical criticism to deter- 
mine whether and to what extent the raw material of 
available old records may justify the new portrait which 
has been fashioned thus out of “ the legendary figure of 
frightfulness.”” Meanwhile M. Brion has given us an epic 
story which carries conviction with it to the merely literary 
sense, from the beginning of Attila as a hostage who was 
also a guest of the Roman Emperor, to the mighty crash 
of the closing scenes. 
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ARTHUR L. SALMON. 


R. SALMON has had a long and distinguished 
literary career. But, so far as adequate recogni- 

tion is concerned, he has suffered because of his versa- 
tility, and perhaps, in these latter days, through changes 
in literary fashions. He may be said to have four or 
five different reputations of 
greater or less extent; but 
to his work as a whole scant 
justice has, so far as we know, 
been paid. His experience 
affords one more illustration 
of the fact that the public 
dislikes versatility in its 
writers and keeps its greatest 
rewards, as a rule, for those 
who go on repeating a single 
formula or trick. Mr. Salmon 
has been too sensitive and 
sincere a literary artist to 
seek success at such a price. 
He has always followed his 
own gleam, wherever it has 
led him; and, though he 
may deplore the comparative 
neglect of his best work, we 
may be sure that he counts 
fidelity to his own artistic 
conscience a prize more satis- 
fying than any material one. 

Born over sixty years ago 
at Exeter, Mr. Salmon was 
privately educated at Bristol, 
where he has lived since 
early childhood. He was trained with a view to the 
musical profession, and though he was drawn by a 
stronger impulse into literature, he has retained the 
love and, to some extent, the practice of music—a fact 
which is clearly reflected, both explicitly and implicitly, 
in his writings. And if he has not himself composed 
music, he has at any rate supplied some of the best 
composers with words for songs. His “ Pleading ’’ has 
been set by Sir Edward Elgar, while “ Wait” and 
“ Homing ”’ are known wherever songs are sung. Mr. 
Salmon has certainly no reason to be ashamed of this 
branch of his activities: his words for music are far 
enough removed from the usual sentimental banalities. 
At-the same time it is easy to understand his regret 
that things like ‘‘ Wait” and ‘‘ Homing” have been 
widely popular, while his better and more serious verse 
has won but a limited circle of readers. 

As a journalist Mr. Salmon has been a prolific con- 
tributor, for nearly forty years, to many of the leading 
English and American periodicals. As an author he 
is best known by his topographical works. His book 
on Cornwall in Methuen’s incomparable series of “ Little 
Guides ”’ is now in its seventh edition, and for another 
excellent series—the S.P.C.K.’s English Towns 
wrote the volume on Plymouth. Other of his works 
in this genre include ‘‘ Literary Rambles in the West of 


England ” (Chatto & Windus), “‘ The Cornwall Coast ’’ 
(Fisher Unwin), and ‘‘ The Heart of the West ” (Robert 
Scott). This last, illustrated by Mr. Frederick Adcock’s 
charming sketches, is easily among the best contemporary 
books of its kind—at once informative, impressionalistic, 
atmospheric, and _ intensely 
human and companionable. 
Topography in Mr. Salmon’s 
hands—as in those of 
Mr. A. G. Bradley, his only 
peer—becomes literature. 
How different from the 
sentimental and often in- 
sincere “gush” of the 
average topographer is the 
genuine poetic feeling that 
illuminates ‘‘ The Heart of 
the West”! As an actual 
guide for the intelligent 
(especially the literary) tourist 
in Somerset, Devon and 
Cornwall, the book has no 
equal. But it is impossible 
to read it without realising 
that behind the mellow scholar 
is a genuine poet, a man of 
extraordinarily sensitive 
vision and spirituality, a 
quiet Christian mystic who 
is yet a passionate humani- 
tarian. These aspects of 


Mr. Arthur L. Salmon. \r. Salmon’s temperament 


never obtrude themselves in 
his topographical writings: they are just naturally 
there. They glow with a steady inner warmth, so 
that, as we loiter with him on Brixham Quay or stand 
before the West Front of Wells Cathedral, our thoughts 
are almost unconsciously turned from the seen to the 
unseen. 

The eternal behind the temporal, the dream of im- 
mortality and its influence upon human thought and 
conduct : these themes have for Mr. Salmon a fascina- 
tion which finds fuller and more definite expression in 
his two recent volumes of prose sketches, essays, and 
stories entitled ‘‘ The Ferry of Souls”’ and ‘‘ Waysides 
and Byways” (Foulis). Here the writer gives free scope 
to his love of beauty and his mysticism, sometimes 
through direct description and narrative, and sometimes 
through fantasy and allegory. All that he touches is 
transmuted by his sensitive vision and fine feeling into 
something significant and interpretive, and his cadenced 
prose, poetical and colourful, yet always terse, restrained, 
and dignified, exhibits a delicacy of craftsmanship which, 
in its own line, is unsurpassed by any living writer. 

Mr. Salmon’s first book of poems appeared in 1894. 
Since then he has published at least nine other volumes, 
including “Songs of Wind and Wave” (Blackwood), 
“City, Sea and Country-side” (Dent) and “ West 
Country Ballads’’ (Blackwood), which last contains 
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some dialect pieces which responsible critics have ranked 
with those of William Barnes. ‘‘ New Verses,” already 
noticed in our February issue, has recently appeared 
through Messrs. Foulis in a pleasant edition at half a 
crown. Mr. Salmon would himself be the first person 
to disclaim any excessive pretentions that might be made 
for him. Humility is of the very essence of his inspira- 
tion, and, like all truly humble people, he finds apprecia- 
tion has the effect, not of exalting him, but of accentu- 
ating his sense of the discrepancy between the ideal and 
the performance : 
““ Give me no praise if thou art kind of will, 

Shaming my spirit to a mute despair. 

O friend, the praise that we deserve so ill 

Is harder than the sternest blame to bear.”’ 

It is however with excessive modesty that Mr. Salmon 
chooses such titles as “A Book of Verses”’ and “A 
New Book of Verses,” to mention two more of his 
volumes. He may not be a great poet, but he is a very 
true one. If his range is not wide, and if he offers us 
few surprises or thrills, he leads us along “‘ paths of the 
spirit ’’ with rare sincerity, simplicity, and charm. 
He can be gay and light, and in some of his dainty 
poems of childhood. He can mingle humour, fantasy, 
and philosophy as in the dramatic sketch entitled ‘‘ The 
Parson and the Clerk.’’ But his most characteristic 
poems are those which describe the country-side and 
the sea, and which find in the natural world solace and 
sustenance for that inner joy and sanctity which are, 
for him, the true stuff of life. Sometimes he writes 
with assurance about man’s final destiny, while at other 
times there is wistful poignance in his questionings. 


Upon one of Mr. Salmon’s dominant traits we have 
already commented. He combines mystical with prac- 
tical Christianity in a manner all too uncommon in this, 
or any other, age. Life for him is a unity; there are 
no divisions between sacred’”’ and “ secular’; the 
beauty of the outward world is an inspiration for that 
beauty of thought which should re-emerge in humane 
and generous action. There are some finely individual 
religious poems in Mr. Salmon’s pages, and a nobler 
conception of patriotism than the flag-waving that is 
often mistaken for it. Mr. Salmon is as passionate a 
lover of men as he is of nature, and, for all his pensive- 
ness, he displays a truer vitality and a surer contact 
with reality than most poets of more assertive tempera- 
ment. His is the serene, inviolate courage that comes 
only of uncompromising loyalty to the inner vision : 


‘* The outworks all are taken 
And the purlieus passed ; 
But the keep remains unshaken, 
The gate is fast. 


“T yield with vexed defiance 
Those outward parts, 

But [ hold in calm reliance 

My heart of hearts. .. . 


“‘ Grief, hunger, madness, weeping 
Prevail without ; 
A central peace is keeping 
The last redoubt.”’ 


Mr. Salmon may be gentle, but he is strong ; he may 
be quiet, but he is confident. 
GILBERT THOMAS. 


“THE DEVIL AND THE LADY.” 


By St. JoHn Apcock. 


OU cannot always find promise of future greatness 

in the earliest verse of those destined to become 

great poets. There was little enough in the “ sprightly 
runnings ” of Byron’s morning Muse, and none in the 
tepid, Tom-Mooreish experiments that came from 
Keats in his teens. But this blank verse comedy of 
Tennyson’s* is such an amazing performance for a 
boy of fourteen that one can understand his father 
being moved to say of his boyish work in general, 
“Tf Alfred die one of our great poets will have gone.” 
At eight he had been writing ‘“‘ Thomsonian blank 
verse’; at ten or eleven, as he himself records, he 
“wrote hundreds and hundreds of lines”’ under the 
inspiration of Pope’s “ Iliad’’; and at twelve or so 
an epic of about six thousand lines in the manner of 
Scott. All these have been destroyed, but ‘“‘ The Devil 
and the Lady ”’ had been preserved for over a hundred 
years and has, at length, been edited, with an intro- 
duction, by his grandson, Mr. Charles Tennyson, and 
rightly published for the light it throws upon the growth 
of the poet’s art. ‘‘ This play, in its unguarded fresh- 
ness,’’ writes its editor, “‘ shows us Tennyson the boy, 
and should help not a little to solve the enigma of 
Tennyson the man.” He wrote another play in the 
same vein, about the same time, but this has vanished. 
It was a vein he did not develop. You come upon 
little of the bizarre fantasy, robust plain-spokenness, 
wildly grotesque humour of “‘ The Devil and the Lady ” 


* “ The Devil and the Lady.’’ By Alfred Tennyson. Fdited 
by Charles Tennyson. With two facsimiles. ros. 6d. (Macmillan.) 


in his later poetry, except perhaps for some echo of 
them in “ The Vision of Sin,” and there they are so 
restrained, refined, spiritualised as to make the com- 
parison itself almost fantastic. There is a medieval 
quaintness in the idea of the play and in its roistering, 
boisterous humour, but in turn of phrase, the amusing 
vituperative energy of some of its dialogue, the structure 
and harmony of its blank verse, it has obviously been 
influenced by the Elizabethan dramatists. When 
Magus, thinking the Devil has betrayed him, cries : 
“If he should answer my suspicions, 

I'll pen him for some centuries in ice 

Up to the neck; I'll rack his thumbs with screws ; 

I'll twitch his tail until the black blood spout 

Forth at the end ; I'll fill his jaws with tooth-ache. .. .”’ 


one remembers Prospero and his fury against Caliban. 
The Devil quotes Milton for his purpose, and elsewhere 
the boy naturally reflects the authors he has been 
reading; yet a distinctive, strongly individual note 
runs through the whole thing. 

The story is of a rich old Necromancer, Magus, who 
is compelled to go a long journey by sea, and, jealous 
and uneasy at leaving his lively young wife unpro- 
tected against the unlawful suitors who hover about 
her, he exercises his magic to summon up the Devil 
and charges him to act as guardian in his absence, and 
the Devil shrinks from the responsibility : 

Gentle master, 


I would do ought but this—I’d dive i’ th’ sea. . 
I'd visit far Arcturus, the bright length 
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Of the Ecliptic and the spangled Lyre, 

Or that dim star which in Bodtes’ wain 

Shines nightly, or I’d bring thee gems from out 

The stilly chambers of the mighty deep, 

The boundless halls of porphyry, where sit 

The ancient fathers of the sea with beards 

That sweep the burnish’d chrysolite beneath ’em— 

All this and more I’d do for thee, for these 

Are trifles to that weighty task to guard 

A woman ’gainst her will.” 

But Magus is adamant, and the Devil is left to his 
task. He enters just after Magus’s departure, to over- 
hear the resentful wife, Amoret, complaining angrily 
to herself of how the old dotard is “ crusted o’er with 
age as thick as ice upon a standing pool.” Having 
subdued her terror of him, the Devil reproves her, 
explains his mission, and orders her to bed. Then 
he takes his station outside the cottage door, “‘ attired 
in a cap and gown,” and, on the approach of Antonio, 
a lawyer, the first lover, pulls his cloak over his face 
to conceal “this grim, fantastic nose and these wide 
lips,’ tucks up his tail, and poses for Amoret. A 
disputatious talk between the supposed lady and 
Antonio ends in the disguised Devil sending Antonio 
into the cottage and promising to follow him directly. 
But another lover arrives, an elderly apothecary, and 
others, a sailor, an astronomer, a soldier, a monk. 
Their characters are deftly sketched ; Antonio rejoins 
them, tired of waiting, and the Devil, playing them 
‘one off against the other, invites them all indoors for 
refreshment. While they are at table, eating and 
‘drinking and wrangling, there is a knock at the door. 
‘The Devil swiftly induces his guests to hide: the monk 
up the chimney, others in a chest, in a cupboard, under 


sacks, and opening the door finds Magus without. His 
voyage has been interrupted by a storm, in which 
“half the powers o’ the other world were leagued 
against my journeyings,” and he has had to return. 
The Devil discloses the situation and it is arranged that 
he shall go in, call his guests from hiding, and at an 
agreed signal Magus shall enter and deal with them. 
At this stage the drama is left unfinished. 

The story is unfolded with a spontaneous gusto and 
with flashes of poetic description. Telling of the 
tempest that had driven him ashore, Magus says : 


‘ The seas divided and dim Phantasies 
Came thronging thickly round me, with hot eyes 
Unutterable things came flitting by me; 
Semblance of palpability was in them, 
Albeit the wavering lightnings glittered thro’ 
Their shadowed immaterialities. 
Black shapes clung to my boat; a sullen owl 
Perch’d on the Prow.. .” 


There are crudities of construction; the humour 
of some of the incidents and dialogue is raw and school- 
boyish ; but the understanding of life and character 
that flashes into his lines prompts you to say, as Jowett 
said, when he advised the omission of this and other 
poems from Tennyson’s first book, that they are 
“most original, and it was wonderful how the whelp 
could have known such things.” The play is good 
entertainment, and is of real value as revealing the 
man in the making, trying the wings of his imagination, 
sensitive already to the subtle nuances of metre, the 
magic of words and learning how to use them : 


“For a great poet’s made, as well as born.” 
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THE PRIZES OFFERED THIS 
MONTH ARE: 
I.—One GurnEA for the best original lyric. 
II.—HatF A GUINEA for the best quotation from 
English verse applicable to 
any review or the name of 


any author or book appearing 
in this Number. 


III.—TurREE NEw Books for the best 
letter of advice, in not more 
than two hundred words, to 
anybody about to be married. 


IV.—Ha A GuINEA for the best set 
of one-line comments on each 
of the following quotations— 
the line of comment rhyming 
with the line quoted : 


‘Procrastination is the thief of Time. 


‘Sleep that knits up the ravelled sleeve 


of care. 


Miss Maude 
Caldwell Perry, 
author of “ Tide House” (Harrap). 


There is in souls a sympathy with sounds, 
Nature’s chief masterpiece is writing well. 
’Tis not in mortals to command success. 

_ Man wants but little, nor that little long. 


V.—HALF A GUINEA for the best 
statement, in not more than 
two hundred words, of ‘‘ Why 
I like, or dislike, detective 
novels.” 


VI.—Hatr A GvuINEA for the best 
review, in not more than one 
hundred words, of any recent 
book. Competitors should 
give names of Book, Author 
and Publisher at head of each 
review. 


VII.—THE BooxkMAN will be sent post 
free for twelve months to the 
sender of the best suggestion 

for a Competition. 
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RESULTS OF COMPETIONS FOR 
FEBRUARY. 


I.—TuE Prize is divided and A GUINEA each 
awarded to G. M. Haines, “ Appleslade,” 
Ringwood, Hants, and May Herschel Clarke, 
254, Burrage Road, Woolwich, S.E.18, for the 
following : 

IDEAL. 
I have seen her stand in the city— 

A radiance like the sun; 

And the streets have gathered a sudden beauty 

Before she has turned and gone. 

But she goes in a flying moment, 
Lost in the swaying crowd ; 
And my heart goes crying and calling to her, 
Calling and crying loud : 
I know she will never hear me, 

And never will pause or stay— 

But my steps will seek, and my feet for ever 

Will follow her flying way ! 


I have seen her stand in the shadows 
At dusk in the quiet lane ; 
I have caught the breath of her wondrous being, 
A glimpse of her eyes again. 
But she turns and flies and leaves me, 
And does not feel my hand ; 
And the magic that leapt in my heart has vanished 
Like day from the dusky land: 
I know I shall never hold her— 
Too freely and far she flies ; 
But my heart has bartered its life for ever 
To follow her living eyes ! G. M. Hangs. 


IN THE FIRELIGHT. 


It is such rest to see you sitting there, 

To watch the firelight flicker on your face, 

As children love to pat their mother’s cheek 
With little fluttering fingers, to embrace, 

Enfold her with young warmth, about her chair 
Play their eternal game of hide-and-seek. 


And even as you sit in this small room, 
Centre of warmth, so are you, love, to me 

The point from which in this cold world all light 
Doth emanate, all hope, all gaiety ; 

Because your faith is mine, amid the gloom 

Of aims misunderstood I stand upright. 


It is such balm to feel your gentle hands 
Smooth out my fretted brow at close of day, 
To watch your tender smile as I confess 

My failures and my hopes, to know alway 

One soul there is who cares, who understands— 
That in a rush of love and thankfulness 


I stretch my arms out to that homely chair, 
And strive with poor dumb lips, O Ever-Kind, 
To tell what soul would say, and striving, start— 
And rub my eyes—and wake—and waking, find— 
Not you, ah, love, who never yet sate there— 
Only an empty heart, my empty heart. 

May HERSCHEL CLARKE. 

We also select for printing : 
HOMAGE TO A GENTLE HEART. 


I have not wanted language to express 

The joy of little loves that fly away ; 

But when I turn to all thy tenderness— 
How poor is speech for that the heart would say ! 
I know thou dost not ask for idle praise, 

Or look to see thy goodness told in Song ; 
Thine is a love that moves in quiet ways 
Where its own glory guideth it along. 
Tender as light of stars, thy love for me; 
Not as the fickle moon or amorous sun, 

But in dark places shining constantly : 

A song at dawn, a kiss when day is done. . 


Thank God for gentle hearts, for love that sings— 
Love great enough to shine through]little things ! 
(Melfin W. Jones, 69, Pen-y-lan Hill, Cardiff.) 
THE QUIET SQUARE. 
In brooding shadow lies the peaceful square ; 
No busy market tramples on its calm : 
As though mere noise could no more work it harm, 
The greening statue stands serenely there. 
In restful masses on the evening air 
The dark shape of the church completes the charm. 
With power-like cadences in some fine psalm 
This tranquil space can still e’en restless care. 
Across the road are gleaming eager shops 
Where men display their wares and urge their worth ; 
Along the road the traffic hardly stops, 
In futile hurry roaring back and forth. 
And all the time this soothing quiet space 
Reserves for jaded souls its healing grace. 


(Esther Samms, 2, London Road, Luton, Beds.) _ 
It has been difficult to arrive at a decision this month, 


and we are sending, as consolation prizes, two books to 
the authors of each of the two printed sonnets. Miss 


_Samms should note, by the way, that “calm” and 


” psalm ” are not quite perfect rhymes for “ harm” 
and “charm.” We also specially commend the lyrics 
by K. Blayney (Birmingham), Kathleen M. Chaplin 
(London, E.), Mrs. D. B. Macleod (Cookmere Hills, New 
Zealand), Margery C. Nudd (West Drayton), Eileen 
Newton (Whitby), J. Morton George (Woodford Green), 


‘Elsie Paterson Cranmer (Teddington), Sylvia D. Hooke 


(London, E.C.), Kathleen Rice (Steeple Claydon), 
John S. Coghlan (Dublin), Phyllis E. Noble (Long Mel- 
ford), G. M. Starkey (Folkestone), Doris Major (Hendon), 
Ismay Trimble (Tankerton), Ronald Parr (Nottingham), 
Mary E. Lane (Victoria, Australia), Pamela Keane 
(Kingswood), Portia Hobbs (Birmingham), Angela A. 
Hannan (Ontario, Canada), C. C. Fraser (Liverpool), 
Ella Tucker (Althorne), Dorothy E. W. Payne (Manor 
Park), Irene Ardern (Cromer), Ierne Ormsby (Addis- 
combe), Vera I. Arlett (Worthing), Emily Davis (Dublin), 
L. I. Seaton (Leatherhead), Margarita Yates (Haute 
Savoie, France), E. Raworth (Harrogate), Silvey A. 
Clarke (Hurlingham), S. G. August (Invercargill, New 
Zealand), Marjorie Crosbie (Wolverhampton), Edna 
Kent Harrison (Toronto, Canada), Mrs. May Belben 
(Wimborne), Claris Shovelton (Tonbridge), Ada F. 
Strike (West Worthing), Kathleen Hyde (Scarborough), 
Joyce Brooke (Oswestry), M. F. Gilbert (Tiverton), 
Margaret Owen (Whitstable), Florence Sullivan (Bir- 
mingham), N. M. Butterfield (Westward Ho !), George 
S. Astins (Hove), J. A. Jenkins (Liverpool), Evelina San 
Garde (Oswaldtwistle), Iris Ottaway (Bungay), Helen 
Morris (Leek), H. Broadberry Seaman (Bayswater), 
John A. Bellchambers (Highgate), Alys Rodgers (Liver- 
pool (V. E. Webb (Heytesbury). 


Il.—Tue Priz—E oF HAtF A GUINEA for the best 
quotation is awarded to Mrs. W. J. E. Haslam, 
2, Langdown Place, Cheltenham, for the 
following : 


EXPERIMENTAL SCIENCE. By A. FREDERICK COLLINS. 
(Appleton.) 


‘There came a burst of thunder sound. 
The boy—oh, where was he ?’ 
Mrs. HEemans, Casabianca. 


We also select for printing : 
THE FIGHTING SPIRIT. By Erriec A. Row.anps. 
(Ward, Lock.) 


‘‘ There’s many a black, black eye.” 
Tennyson, The May Queen. 


(John A. Bellchambers, 40, Highgate Hill.) 
WHO WILL KISS CINDERELLA ? 
By J. Bernarp MacCartuy. (Roberts.) 


“For years I’ve longed for some. excuse.” 
W. S. GILBERT, The Rival Curates. 


(Rev. F. Hern, Rowland’s Castle, Hants.) 
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THE DIFFICULT ART. By GEorGE RIVERs. 
(Skeffington.) 


“You balanced an eel on the end of your nose.” 
Lewis CARROLL, Alice in Wonderland. 


(W. L. Dudley, 4, Rufford Place, Halifax, Yorks.) 


WHO ARE YOU? By Henrietta (Jarrolds.) 


“If they ask me I always tell them 
If,they ask me politely.”’ 
A. A. MILNE, When We Were Very Young. 
(Mrs. Mary Hughes, 4, Perth Road, Beckenham.) 
WANDRING WOOD. By ELIZABETH MILTON. 
(Mills & Boon.) 
‘‘T looked towards Birnam, and anon, methought, 
The wood began to move.” Macbeth, Act V, Sc. 5. 
(G. M. Haines, “ Appleslade,” Ringwood, Hants ; 
W. M. Longhurst, Wallington, Surrey; Gwenllian 
Pryce, Highgate, N.’; and C. Corkran, London, S.W.) 


Priz—E oF HALF A GuINEA for the best 

Limerick on the March Hare is awarded to 
John A. Bellchambers, 40, Highgate Hill, N.19, 
for the following : 

When the wind blows in March, the March hare, 

Though not hearing “ jug-jug,”’ all a-scare, 
And as mad as a hatter, 
With brains all a-scatter, 

Gets taken and jugged unaware. 


The replies received are numerous, but rather disap- 
pointing. We select for special commendation the 
limericks by Ada F. Strike (West Worthing), Reginald 
Callender (Hungerford), Mrs. W. J. E. Haslam (Chelten- 
ham), Margaret Owen (Whitstable), Sir Duncan Grey 
(Weston-super-Mare), C. Burton (Forest Hill), Iris 
Ottaway (Bungay), Helen Morris (Leek), Eileen Newton 
(Whitby), J. E. Parsons (Ware), Mrs. Annie F. Simpson 
(New Southgate), G. M. Starkey (Folkestone), L. Bruce 
(Ashford), Ismay Trimble (Tankerton), Margaret W. 
Simpson (Dundee), Lilian H. Kruse (Eastbourne), 
Stanley G. Hill (Chippenham), Mrs. Barns-Graham 
(Blanefield), Mrs. E. J. MacDonald Smith (Colinton), 
G. Tottem (London, -N.W.), L. F. N. Grant (North- 
ampton), Emily Davis (Dublin), N. Ray (Belfast), 
L. Howlett (Southampton), Irene Boyd (Northwich), 
William Sinclair (Birmingham). 


IV.—Tue Prize oF HALF A GUINEA for the best sen- 
tence, of not more than two hundred words, 
into which the largest number of book-titles 
mentioned in our February issue is intelligibly 
introduced, is awarded to Lorna Collard, 
Overdene,’”’ Combe Down, Bath, for the 
following : 

Among The Gay Victorians lived Don Juan’s Daughters, 
two Step-Sisters known as The Flirt and the Flapper, 
Difficult Women (because Beset by Early Sorrow), and The 
Talk of the Town from Dawn to Cock Crow of Another Day, 
until the elder (for after Harden’s Escapade with her in 
The Empty Villa she Lost Sir Massingherd) married The 
Disinherited Man of the North who was Pulling Strings in 
China for his Kith and Kin by Proxy; and though the 
younger, having less Vainglory and more Strength of the 
Spirit, was Gerald Cranstone’s Lady on The Voyage Out 
and Around the Coasts of Arabia, after coming Home she 
received Letters From Italy By Way of Introduction to 
Geoffry Hamlyn (Hetty’s Son)—A Solemn Boy—and when 
he became The Runner for The Crimson Smile, declaring 
Out of the Depths of The Passionate Heart, that they must 
Double or Quit, she decided after Persuasion to Trip No 
Further, abandoned her Pride and Prejudice, accepted the 
usual Cluster of Gems, married him, and lived happily in 
Retreat under The Roof of Windmill Cottage, surrounded by 
Gorse, Heather and Peat, where Shepherds in Sackcloth 
trudged Along the Road At the Close of Day.—(46 titles). 


We also select for printing : 


Brothers and Sisters, ye who, Beset by Early Sorrow and 
Hard Times, have become The Disinherited of your Kith and 


Mr. George W. Gough, 
author of ‘*A Daughter of Kings” (Skeffington). 


Kin, or who, searching for Gold upon The Road to the City, 
have beheld its Brittle Glory smashed beneath life’s Chariot 
Wheels, Retreat not before the Crisis approaching, for 
here is The Thing to lift us Out of the Depths, The Key 
to unlock The Fighting Spirit within us: to rise when 
Cock Crow pierces the Silence of Dawn, and, crossing by 
hope’s Stepping Stones Beyond the Swamps of despair, 
striding Along the Road of endeavour, to reach the glorious 
No Man’s Land of Gorse, Heather and Peat; there, with 
Brown Earth and Green around us, to hear the blackbird, 
The Magic Piper of spring, or to watch The Gull’s Way as 
he flies, Spirit-Free, breasting ocean’s Cold Surge; then, 
At the Close of Day, to thrill to The Passionate Heart of 
The Mourner, the nightingale, lamenting the Vainglory of 
love beneath The Roof of heaven lit by a Poacher’s Moon : 
thus shall we, the storms of All Our Yesterdays forgotten, 
find Calm Weather, and, though In the Shadows, renew 
The Strength of the Spirit for yet Another Day !—(40 titles). 


(Eileen Newton, ‘“ Hildawell,’’ Southend Gardens, 
Whitby, Yorks.) 


I’ve spent Another Day in this land of Gorse, Heather 
and Peat on Urgent Private Affairs. The Thing is, I’m 
hunting for a Home for those Difficult Women, my Step- 
sisters. It is The Talk of the Town that I’ve Two Wives ; 
How Amusing it would be to have A Wife or Two for 
company up here. To get here, you leave The Road to 
the City just by The Butcher's Shop and walk along the 
cliffs To the Lighthouse, down a marshy place, and Beyond 
the Swamps (crossed by Stepping-Stones) you come to 
The Empty Villa—by the way, The Sale there brought in 
a lot of Money—beyond that is The Green Bungalow, and 
nearby this little place called Windmill Cottage. Through 
the Eyes of the Judge of architecture, there’s nothing to 
admire in this house, but it’s quiet; nothing breaks the 
Silence except The Clock! I think I’ve found The Missing 
Clue to happiness here—I’m forgetting that Early Sorrow 
you know of. I heard from Diana (Oliver's Daughter) 
from Canada: she’s travelling From Quebec to Piccadilly. 
I hope The Voyage Out here won't prostrate her, but she has 
The Fighting Spirit of your family |—(31 titles). 

(Mrs. Audrey Berney-Ficklin, ‘‘ White Gates,” Hether- 
sett, Norfolk.) 


The Prize would have been awarded to Iris Ottaway 
(Bungay) ; she has introduced only 37 titles into the 
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best sentence received, but has gone thirteen words 
beyond the prescribed two hundred. Several competi- 
tors have overlooked the stipulation that the prize was 
for the best sentence and have introduced 51, 54, and two 
as many as 58 titles at a reckless sacrifice of intelligibility 
and of ingenuity in narrating their stories. Others have 
carelessly included the titles of reviews in our last 
Number as well as book titles. We select for special 
commendation the replies sent in by K. C. P. Struvé 
(Vaud, Switzerland), M. K. Whitfield (Cirencester), 
L. F. Goldsmid (London, S.W.), Mary T. Forth (Whitby), 
Sir Duncan Grey (Weston-super-Mare), Mrs. F. J. 
Chaplin (London, E.), Emily Davis (Dublin), K. M. 
Wright (Hull), B. M. Beard (Bexleyheath), Ierne Ormsby 
(Addiscombe), F. M. Sweeting (Islington), Selwyn 
Oxley (Ealing), N. Ray (Belfast), Mrs. Frank Jewson 
(Norwich), Rev. F. Hern (Rowland’s Castle), Marjorie 
Crosbie (Wolverhampton), Margaret Owen (Whitstable), 
N. M. Butterfield (Westward Ho !), Kathleen M. Chaplin 
(London, E.), Isobel Simpson (Dundee), Eva L. Mitchell 
(Northampton), Ada F. Strike (West Worthing), Mrs. 
Mary Hughes (Beckenham), Fred W. Flear (Harpenden), 
Mrs. May Belben (Wimborne), R. K. Spedding (Liverpool), 
George S. Astins (Hove), Mrs. Barns-Graham (Blanefield), 
L. Howlett (Southampton), John E. Woods (Coventry). 


V.—TuHE PrizE oF HALF A GUINEA for the best 
enigma on any letter of the alphabet is awarded 
to Margaret Dunnett, 40, Seafield Drive, 
New Brighton, Cheshire, for the following : 


THE LETTER G, 
Throughout all the ages it ever hath stood 
‘In the forefront of all that is gracious and good ; 
Tho’ it clearly is seen when the morning is bright, 
It always is heard in the gloom of the night; 
For a moment may linger in dark forest glade, 
But in green of the grass it is doubly displayed ; 
Quite close to the centre of England ’tis found, 
And is always on high, tho’ it ne’er leaves the ground ; 
It warns us in danger, and cheers us in song, 
It is steadfast in right, puts an end to the wrong ; 
Without it no building is ever complete, 
No garden can flourish, nor guest can we greet ; 
No king, wanting it, can e’er govern or reign, 
No general hope any glory to gain ; 
It possesses strange power of transforming large hosts 
Of its enemies, swiftly but surely, to ghosts ; 
And as touch of King Midas turned all things to gold, 
So surely will it, if the things be but old; 
In aught you begin, it assistance doth lend, 
And yet everything with it must come to an end. 
We also select for printing: * 

THE LETTER E. 
It’s taken with dinner, though never with lunch ; 
It’s in a good joke, though it’s not seen in Punch ; 
Ne’er seen in the morning, in evening it comes, 
It is used by the fingers, but not by the thumbs ; 
It is seen in your leisure, but never in work, 
It is known to the Jews but unknown to a Turk. 
No connexion with youth, but old age knows it well, 
It is seen up in Heaven and noticed in Hell ; 
In illness it’s taken, in health it’s still there ; 
It won't touch a rabbit, but follows a hare ; 
It’s never in Holland nor even in Spain, 
Though it’s noticed in Sweden again and again ; 
You'll find it in Germany, also in France, 
And ’twill always be there at the end of a dance; 
It won’t go to Church, but in Chapel it’s found ; 
It’s in for a penny but out for a pound ; 
It likes being with children, but not baby boys ; 
It’s always in trouble and shuns family joys ; 
It’s avoided by ducks, though it’s taken by geese ; 
Though not seen in the War, yet we have it in Peace ; 
Which is strange, for it’s always connected with strife, 
And you'll see it still there at the end of your life. 
(Mrs. Barns-Graham,“ Carbeth,” Blanefield,Stirlingshire.) 


THE LETTER I. 
*Tis mentioned in Mayfair, ’tis known in Shoreditch, 
*Tis used in a proverb beginning “ A stitch ”’ ; 
It is present in feeling but absent from feel, 
It is written in iron but left out of steel ; 
The egoists have it, the wise have it too, 
The foolish, the stupid, without it can’t do; 
It is used as a pronoun perhaps most of all ; 
Pride has it, but somehow it’s absent from fall ; 
It’s a wonderful letter, a vowel to boot, 
It occurs once in pilfer, but not the word loot ; 
It happens in midges and microbes and mists, 
It is absent from knuckles but present in fists ; 
It is needed by Altruists, used by the selfish, 
Missed out by the sober, but claimed by the elfish ; 
My enigma now claims it while reaching its end, 
And lastly it’s there on the lips of my friend. 


(A. O. George, “ Ingmiri,’”’ Warden Road, Minehead.) 


Isobel Simpson (Dundee) might have come second, 
but she writes of the letter ‘“‘r’’ as “‘ absent from 
cheatery.”’ We also select for special commendation 
the enigmas by Marjorie Crosbie (Wolverhampton), Mrs. 
W. J. E. Haslam (Cheltenham), Iris Ottaway (Bungay), 
Margaret W. Simpson (Dundee), Emily Davis (Dublin), 
N. Ray (Belfast), Ethel M. Kennedy (Bournemouth). 


VI.—Tue PrizE or A GUINEA for the best 
hundred-word review is awarded to John P. 
Coghlan, 16, Fontenoy Road, Dublin, for: 


THE FORBIDDEN ZONE. By Mary BorpeEn. 
(Heinemann.) 


As an indictment of war, ‘‘ The Forbidden Zone’’ will 
help to ‘“‘ swell the main account.” It adds nothing fresh 
to our knowledge; but it is written vividly, sincerely and 
movingly. Its pictures of the desolate landscape of the 
battle-fields, and its descriptions of the bombing of a town 
from the air, of an operating theatre immediately behind 
the lines, and of a French territorial regiment of middle- 
aged and terribly weary men returning from the trenches 
to their base, are particularly graphic. Yet there is nothing 
nauseating in the book; it has occasional passages of real 
beauty and power. 


We also select for printing : 


THE OPALESCENT PARROT. By ALFRED Noyes. 
(Blackwood.) 

Noyes has given us good reading in ‘‘ The Opalescent 
Parrot.’’ Thought is stimulated by these sincere, straight- 
forward essays which gibe at “ the intellectuals ’’ and then 
become simply the outpourings of an understanding heart 
full of a true love of poetry, beauty and truth. The defiant 
chapter on Bunyan is perhaps the most thought-provoking ; 
that on Keats the most beautiful; and the finest the 
eulogy on Shakespeare, spoken with such loving sincerity 
and the deep knowledge so unself-consciously reflected from 
these pages. It is a book of crowding memories—a book 
where we can find, with the author, a “‘ great companion- 
ship.” 

(Renée Allen, 33, Huskisson Street, Liverpool.) 


We also specially commend the reviews by Clifford 
Bower-Shore (Stockport), Anne Simpson (Havana, Cuba), 
R. K. Spedding (Liverpool), B. Noel Saxelby (Man- 
chester), Mrs. E. J. MacDonald Smith (Midlothian), 
Mrs. Maude R. Fleeson (Manchester), J. Cecil Lomax 
(Bolton), Mrs. Emily E. Moore (Letchworth), Margaret 
A. B. Jones (Loughton), Doreen Urwick (Walton-on- 
Thames), S. R. Fuller (Streatham), Mrs. G. M. Yallop 
(Gorleston-on-Sea), J. A. Jenkins (Liverpool), Margaret 
MacDonald (Palmer’s Green), Mannington Sayers (Mon- 
mouth), Mrs. Cecilia Naumann (Cranleigh). 


VII.—PrizEs OF ONE YEAR’S SUBSCRIPTION TO THE 
BooKMAN are awarded to the Rev. F. Hern, 
Rowland’s Castle, Hants, and Miss M. E. Ritchie 
Dickson, 57, Wynnstay Gardens, W.8. 
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THE BOOKMAN'S DIARY. 


NOTICES. 


All communications intended for the Editor must be addressed to 
the Editor of THE Bookman, St. Paut’s House, WARWICK 
SquaRE, Lonpon, E.C.4. ‘ 

A preliminary letter of inquiry should be sent to the Editor before 
any manuscript is submitted for his consideration. 


Donn Byrne died nearly two years ago, at thirty- 
eight, when his great gifts were still maturing ; 
success had come to him, 
but not too easily and there 
was every sign that what he 
had done was only “earnest of 
what he was yet to do.” The 
story of his short life is sym- 
pathetically and admirably 
told by Mr. Thurston Macauley 
in “Donn Byrne: Bard of 
Armagh” (7s. 6d.; Sampson 
Low). He happened to be born 
in America, in 1889, because 
his father and mother were 
there on a short visit at the 
time. He went to America, 
and was married there in IgII, 
and settling there for a while 
began his literary career by 
contributing verse to American 
magazines and papers. He 
was doing hack-work on an 
Encyclopedia and a Diction- 
ary for a livelihood, when 
one day in 1914 Joyce 
Kilmer showed him a cheque 
for twenty-five dollars 
he had received from the Smart Set for a short 
story, and, saying to himself, ‘‘ If he can do that, 
so can I,” he promptly wrote his first story, 
“ Battle,” sent it to the same magazine, and to 
his surprise and delight received by return of post 
a cheque for fifty dollars. ‘‘ Very few writers,” 
adds Mr. Macauley, “have had the luck to sell 
their initial opus to the first editor who read it.” 
That was his real beginning, but he had to face, 
and faced cheerfully, the disappointments and 
vicissitudes that usually await the free-lance, before 
success came to him and instead of his having to 
run after editors and publishers they were running 
after him. They are putting him into the new 
“ Dictionary of American Biography,” but ‘‘ though 
I was born in New York and lived there in my 
twenties,” he wrote, “‘yet Ireland is my home,” 
and it was in Ireland that he died. Mr. Macauley 
has told the whole story of this ‘‘ erratic but lovable 
genius’ understandingly and with a lively pen, 


Photo by E. Brooks Hughes. 


and gets into his character of Donn Byrne all the 
humour, recklessness, confident strength and charm 
of personality that you would guess were his from 
his books and know were his if you had met him. 
He laid down as his own ideal of it that the novel 
should be “frank as necessary, and not a word 
franker. There must of necessity be realism— 
but it should be tinctured with spirituality and 
romanticism. Above all, there 
must be a story—even if art 
has to be sacrificed to that end. 
For the people want a story, 
and a story you must tell them. 
Let ‘art’ go if it must. We 
have had too damned much 
art, and too little literature.’’ 
He practised what he preached, 
for there is a story in “‘ Messer 
Marco Polo,” in ‘‘ The Wind 
Bloweth,” in Brother Saul”’ 
—in all his novels, yet most of 
them are both art and litera- 
ture. A posthumous novel of 
his, by the way, “‘ The Golden 
Goat,”’ has just been published 
by Messrs. Sampson Low. 


One of the most important 
of this season’s books will be 
“The Private Letter-Books of 
Sir Walter Scott,” edited by 
Wilfred Partington, which 
Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton 
are publishing next month. 
These letters, which have been preserved at Abbots- 
ford and never before printed, cover a wide range 
of interest and were written by many of the most 
famous authors, artists and other of Scott’s distin- 
guished contemporaries, including Wordsworth, 
Shelley, Southey, Moore, Campbell, Hogg, Maria 
Edgeworth, Fenimore Cooper, Mary Wollstone- 
craft, Turner, David Wilkie, Benjamin Robert 
Haydon, and are rich in glimpses of such great 
figures of the day as Napoleon, Byron, Mrs. Siddons, 
Sir Robert Peel, and in the current gossip of town 
and country. It is prefaced with an introductory 
letter to the reader from Mr. Hugh Walpole. 


Donn Byrne. 


Ten of Barry Pain’s books of humour have been 
gathered into the omnibus volume of his ““ Humorous 
Stories ”’ (8s. 6d.) just published by Messrs. Werner 
Laurie, with an introduction by Mr. Alfred Noyes. 
I have been reading or, rather, re-reading a good 
many of these stories and wondering whether even 
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yet Barry Pain’s greatness as a humorist has been 
fully appreciated. “‘ When he put on his motley,” 
as Mr. Noyes remarks, “ he said things that were not 
only devastatingly funny, but often devastatingly 
true as a criticism of human folly.””. Much humour 
is very perishable; some of his equally or more 
popular contemporaries can move us to laughter 
no more, but Pain’s was 
a subtler, richer, more 
enduring humour, and I 
have found his stories as 
fresh and delightfully 
entertaining at a second as 
they were at a first read- 
ing. There should bea big 
demand for this book. 


Mr. Edwin Pugh, who 
died last month at the age 
of fifty-six, was in the late 
nineties one of that brilliant 
group of young novelists, 
including Mr. Arthur 
Morrison and Mr. Pett 
Ridge, who were making 
reputations as writers of 
London low life. He began 
in a factory; then went 
into a solicitor’s office and 
contributed stories and 
articles to the magazines 
and newspapers in his spare 
time. Madame Sarah Grand was attracted by his 
work and introduced him to her publisher, William 
Heinemann, and his first three books, ‘“‘ A Street 
in Suburbia,’ “ The Man of Straw’ (a sombre 
story of a dipsomaniac) and ‘‘ Tony Drum,” won 
such praise from the critical journals as a new writer 
seldom receives. Two of his later novels, ‘“‘ The 
Eyes of a Child’’ and “ The Secret Years,’’ both 
autobiographical, reach I think a higher level than 
any of his earlier books. Among his thirty volumes 
was an admirable study of ‘‘ The Dickens Originals,”’ 
and ‘‘ The City of the World,” one of the best little 
books I know “ about London and the Londoner,” 
which he wrote for Messrs. Nelson. But, in the 
Carlylean phrase, his work brought him ‘“ more 
praise than pudding’; for whatever else he 
achieved he never achieved popularity. All along 
he did a good deal of reviewing. He was a very 
competent critic and, as many of his reviews in 
our back Numbers attest, nothing pleased him more 
than to discover a first novel of real merit and give it 
generous and enthusiastic recognition. Long before 
she died and Mr. Baldwin set everybody talking of 
her, Pugh was again and again in these columns 
paying high tribute to the gifts of Mary Webb, and 
he was almost as pleased, at last, when she came into 
her own as if the luck had been his instead of hers. 


Portratt by E. O. Hippé. 


A detective story, ‘‘ The Secret of 37, Hardy 
Street,’’ by Robert J. Casey, author of “ The Four 
Faces of Siva,” has just been published by Messrs. 
Elkin Mathews & Marrot. 


‘‘London’s Lost Latin Quarter,’’ a history of 
Tottenham Court Road and the surrounding streets, 
and their associations with 
Gissing, De Morgan, Con- 
stable, Dickens and many 
another, has been written 
by Mr. Beresford Chan- 
cellor and will be published 
shortly by Mr. Jonathan 
Cape. 


A critical biography of 
W. E. Henley, by Kennedy 
Williamson, is to be pub- 
lished in April by Messrs. 
Brentano. Many hitherto 
unpublished letters will be 
included, and the personal 
recollections of a number 
of Henley’s friends. 


One of the most interest- 
ing, amusing and _ finely 
sympathetic books I have 
read about life in mean 
streets is the Rev. Desmond 
Morse - Boycott’s “Ten 
Years in a London Slum” (18s.; Skeffington). 
Mr. Morse-Boycott is well known in journalistic 
circles, and his sidelights on the ways of Fleet Street 
are both informing and entertaining ; but the chief 
interest and value of the book, which is excellently 
illustrated, is that it does, as the Bishop of London 
says in a preface, vividly portray “‘ the life of a 
London slum and the work and problems of the 
Church in slum parishes.’’ The author is a delight- 
ful gossip, knows how to tell good anecdotes, even 
against himself, and has a sense of humour and a 
fine enthusiasm that he puts into his everyday 


duties as effectively as into this admirable record 
of them. 


Mr. Edwin Pugb. 


Ever since the appearance of that brilliant 
romance, “‘ General Crack,’”’ by George Preedy, 
people have been asking: ‘‘ Who is George Preedy ?”’ 
In spite of all investigation, the secret has been 
closely kept. But just after his second romance, 
“The Rocklitz’’ (John Lane), came out, a rumour 
sprang up and spread that George Preedy was none 
other than Miss Marjorie Bowen. Denials have 
been circulated, but the rumour persists, and if, 
as at present seems likely, it is true, then Miss 
Marjorie Bowen has added very considerably to 
her laurels. For ‘‘ General Crack” challenged 
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comparison with Jew Siiss”’ ; 
there was more of the element of 
romance in it, but its realism was 
as true, its characterisation as 
masterly, and it had an historical 
background that was as broad, as 
crowded with life and as vividly 
alive. There is no need to say more 
of “The Rocklitz,”’ a story of 
seventeenth century Saxony, than 
that in imaginative power, and in 
the skill and vigour with which its 
broken romance is told and shaped 
to final tragedy, it is as intensely 
interesting and as able a piece 
of work as its now famous predecessor. 


Portrait by E. 0. Hoppé. 


A Life of President Masaryk, by C. J. C. Street, 


will be published early this month by Mr. Geoffrey 
Bles. 


Messrs. Macmillan are publishing this month 
“The Later Years of Thomas Hardy,” the second 
part of Mrs. Hardy’s biography of her husband. 
This continues the story of his life and work from 
1891 to the end, in 1928. 


A new historical romance by Miss H. D. Slater, 
“Supremacy,” has just been published by Messrs. 
Hutchinson. Miss Slater’s first novel, “‘ Up to the 
Hilt,’ a romance of the times of Titus Oates, was 
well received alike by the critics and the public, 
and is in a second edition. 


A new form of biography is practised in ‘‘ The 
Man Charles Dickens: A Victorian Portrait,” by 
Edward Wagenknecht (18s. 6d. ; Constable). The 
author describes it as “‘ a new method of analysis,”’ 
invented by Mr. Gamaliel Bradford, and practised 
with success by him in some sixteen volumes. The 
plan is to gather from Dickens’s own books, from 
the letters, memoirs, and books in which others have 
discussed him, and to arrange in a series of chapters 
all that has been written of Dickens 
as man and as artist, of his life from 
day to day, his humanity, his 
attitude toward women and love, 
toward money, religion, hypocrisy, 
of his friendships and quarrels, and 
from the material so amassed to 
attempt “a study of the soul of 
Dickens,”’ and to make it possible 
for the reader himself to consider 
the evidence for and against the 
man in those various aspects and to 
arrive at his own conclusion. The 
character Mr. Wagenknecht de- 
duces from this careful survey of 
all the known facts is in fwlest 


whose new book of 


whose new novel. Love's Illusion" (Collins), 
is reviewed in this Number. 


Mr. Cale Young Rice, to 


Moon,” is published 

Stoughton. An operatic version of Mr. 

Rice’s poetic drama, “ Yolanda of Cyprus,” 

was recently produced at Chicago with 
brilliant success. 


harmony with the kindly, breezy, 
intensely human figure of the man 
that every lover of Dickens 
cherishes. It may be disquieting 
to find Mr. Bradford, the inventor 
of this “ psychographic method,” 
saying in an introduction that, 
though Mr. Wagenknecht has 
skilfully woven together “all this 
scientifically collected and care- 
fully weighed material,” and 
distilled from it a figure that, 
with all its defects, is ‘“‘a lofty 
figure and a lovable one,” when 
‘he asks himself whether the 
portrait he would deduce from that material would 
be the same, “‘ I answer at once that it would not.” 
But he owns to a prejudice against all Victorians, 
especially Dickens, and this prejudice in the bio- 
grapher, as M. Maurois has said, is the uncertain 
element in every biography. Even this new, 


M r. J . D. 
Beresford, 


’ scientific method does not seem to be immune 


from it. Nevertheless Mr. Wagenknecht has given 
us here one of the most exhaustive and impartial 
biographies of Dickens and one of the most in- 
teresting books about him that have yet been 
produced. 


If you know the inimitable Mr. Pooter, of “ The 
Diary of a Nobody,” and if you know Barry Pain’s 
“‘ Eliza’s Husband,” you will be glad to be intro- 
duced to George Upjack, in Mr. Milton Hayes’s 
“Bad Men Make Good Wives” (Hurst & Blackett), 
for he belongs to the same family. The story of 
Mr. Upjack’s domestic and business life, of his 
sister, the romances of his daughters and his 
ambitious son, are all in the most joyous spirit of 
comedy, hovering now and then on the farcical, 
but always the funnier for never overstepping the 
bounds of probability. Never, at all events, in 
the earlier half of «he book. In the later stages 
of his career Mr. Upjack loses something of 
the natural homeliness of his character and 

lapses into extravagances of 
| incident, but the whole thing is 
cleverly done and_ thoroughly 
amusing. 


Mrs. Todhunter writes: ‘“ In 
your review of ‘ The Selected Poems 
of John Todhunter’ there occurs 
the sentence : ‘ It was at Mr. Yeats’s 
persuasion that he wrote a pastoral 
play, which was performed with no 
little success.’ I wish emphatically 
contradict this statement. 
The play, ‘A Sicilian Idyll,’ was 
written and produced without 
any reference whatever to Mr. 


ms, “ Seed of the 
y Messrs. Hodder & 
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Yeats, though he may possibly have taken some 
interest in the matter, as he was acquainted with 
several of the players.” 


In ‘‘ The United States of the World,’’ which 
Messrs. Putnam have in the press, Mr. Oscar New- 
fang urges the development of the League of Nations 
into an actual federation of States as the one way of 
assuring world peace. He argues that what has 
been done by America in forming and maintaining 
friendly relations between her States, with their 
differing interests, is possible on the larger scale. 


BooKMAN. 


NOTES ON RECENT BOOKS. 


We cannot all go to Kenya and enjoy its wonderful 
climate, ‘‘ live happy ever after,’”’ know the thrilling dis- 
comfort of having lions for neighbours and employ natives 
who cultivate their own method of cleaning your plates and 


find a tongue useful in the process. But the next best 


thing is to read an account of it by somebody who has lived - 


there from the early pioneer days to the present time of 
comparative ease and comfort. Mrs. Emilie Delap-Hilton 
knows her Kenya thoroughly — settlers, natives, the 
joys and the dangers of the country—and writes 
of them in SNIPS WITHOUT SNAPS OF KENYA 
(2s. 6d.; Stockwell) in a light-hearted manner which 
makes her book a delight from beginning to end. She 
herself is of the true pioneer spirit, facing difficulties with 
a brave heart and keeping through everything a ready 
sympathy and a sense of humour. 
Though she has cloaked her 
facts in fiction, giving us two 
long stories under the titles of 
“Nine Months in Camp,” and 
“Baadae Kidogo Land,” and 
one not so long called ‘‘ A Short 
Honeymoon in Kenya and 
Uganda,” she is actually re- 
counting her own experiences, 
and it is this circumstance and 
her engaging personality which 
give the book such charm and 
interest. 


Miss Beryl Symons has written 
a first-rate sensational story in 
THE LEERING HOUSE (7s. 6d.; 
Herbert Jenkins), as eerie and 
tense as its name implies. 
From the moment when the 
mad woman follows the home- 
going shooting party through 
the November twilight, and, 
approaching Eve Easton, says, 
“So you have come back, have 
you !’’ the reader is held by the 
dramatic plot and an interest 
in the various characters on 
whom the shadow of the 
leering house falls. It is an 
old tragedy which happened 


Portrait by Leon Levsson. 


Mr. Hedley A. Chilvers, 
Author of “Out of The Crucible” (Cassell). 


twenty years earlier, before Eve was born, that darkens 
the girl’s life; and its effects run devastatingly through 
the country home of the Eastons. Miss Symons knows how 
to work upon her readers’ feelings, and how to fill her 
story with the weird atmosphere of woods after nightfall. 

Mr. Gerard Fairlie is not content with merely construct- 
ing a thrilling plot, he knows how to construct a 
thrilling atmosphere ; THE MUSTER OF THE VULTURES 
(7s. 6d.; Hodder & Stoughton) is full of hair-raising 
suspense. On the first page, when we find ourselves among 
a weird company who come and go as shadows, disguised 
as vultures so that they shall not be recognised by each 
other, our senses are on the alert for blood-curdling happen- 
ings. And we are not disappointed. For the strange 
fellowship consists of the leading spirits of the criminal 
world, pitting their united wits agairst the ingenuity of 
Scotland Yard. Death and kidnapping follow in the wake 
of the secret meetings, and eventually an engaging young 
man named Robin Murdoch risks his life to rid society of 
these pests. ‘‘ The Muster of the Vultures ’”’ will appeal 
to all who enjoy a really first-rate mystery story. 


MONSTROUS AND HUMANE. 


““To him who sends forth his remarks upon the theatres 
once in a month, there constantly occurs the disheartening 
reflection, that long ere the day of publication shall arrive, the 
objects of his remarks will have been completely forgotten ; and 
consequently no interest will attach itself to his strictures, 
though they may be distinguished by most profound ideas, 
and the smartest observations.” 


These words, penned in 1824, still strike upon the 
monthly critic’s consciousness with an ironic and uncanny 
precision. That is not my chief reason however for re- 
printing them. They form the preface to a critique in‘‘ The 
Drama, or Theatrical Pocket 
Magazine ”’ ; their subject being 
a play called ‘‘ Presumption ! 
or, the Fate of Frankenstein,” 
based on the novel written by 
Mrs. Wollstonecraft Shelley in 
1816; and the reviewer, with 
more space at his command 
than falls to his successors’ 
lot, lets himself go in reproduc- 
ing what has been, to him, a 
very lurid experience. He 
speaks of “mental torture 

.. this dreadful story... 
terrific, fearful . . . the fright- 
ful, nameless, and _ speechless 
creation of Frankenstein ”’ ; 
and concludes—not a little 
incongruously—with a report of 
the ‘“‘ much boisterous applause ”’ 
to which this thriller was played. 
Now comes the sequel—* Frank- 
enstein,’’ dramatised afresh by 
Miss Peggy Webling and pro- 
duced at the Little Theatre 
by Mr. Hamilton Deane of 
“ Dracula’’ fame. A fine sub- 
ject, certainly: this story of 
a scientist, creating synthetic 
man and having to abide the 
consequences: a play with 
moments of grim _ horror 
which make even the sophisti- 
cated modern audience gasp. 
Too crudely melodramatic, 
perhaps? But it is diffi- 
cult to see how else Miss 
Webling’s version could be 
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played; and she succeeds in 
dodging, pretty consistently, 
the lurking bathos which is 
the chief danger in such an 
attempt. For its literary asso- 
ciations. alone the present 
version would be worth seeing. 

There is a link between 
this play and the Everyman 
Theatre success, “ Charles 
and Mary”; for Shelley’s 
second wife, authoress of 
“ Frankenstein,’’ was daughter 
of that Professor Godwin who 
appears as Lamb’s host at the 
Everyman. The playgoer must 
not put too heavy a strain on 
this link however ; for in point 
of pedantic fact the Mrs. Godwin 
of Miss Joan Temple’s play is 
a such person.’”’ The time 
is early 1800: when Mary 
Shelley’s mother had been dead 
some years, and her stepmother 
had not yet announced herself 
(“Is it possible that I behold 
the immortal Godwin ?”’) 
from the next-door balcony. 
Nor did Godwin turn pub- 
lisher till 1805. Other small 
discrepancies have been duly 
pilloried by my more learned 
colleagues ; but I allude to them (I mean, to the dis- 
crepancies) only in order to protest how unimportant they 
are. The spirit, Master Shallow! What care we for the 
“big assemblance ”’ of dates and facts—cold-blooded and 


Portrait by E. O. Hoppé. 


stubborn things, which may 
be left to uphold their own 
dignity in the textbooks where 
they belong! In an historical 
romance it is the inevitable 
rightness of spirit that counts : 
which rightness Miss Temple 
has achieved. The Lambs are 
her central interest; the 
Godwins, Wordsworths, Cole- 
ridges—though she makes 
fascinating little thumb-nail 
sketches of these—are of chief 
value for the reaction of the 
Lambs to them. The point 
was well brought out in a debate 
on the play, held recently by 
the Everyman Theatre Guild 
(which bookmen, by the way, 
should make haste to join: 
they will find its terms of 
membership extremely attrac- 
tive). In the play, someone 
said, the proper function of 
such lights is to illuminate 
Lamb, not to shine themselves. 
Both the production and the 
cast are first-rate : Miss Temple 
herself as Mary, and in par- 
ticular Mr. Peter Ridgeway 
as Charles, giving what seemed 
to me an almost faultless per- 
formance. The result is an evening of such quality as 
Lamb himself would have rejoiced in—tender, and lovable 
and full of exquisite fun. No Elian should miss it. 
GRAHAM SUTTON. 


Miss Peggy Webling. 


The Bookshelf. 


WERGELAND.* 


The fame of Henrik Wergeland, who died in 1845 at the 
early age of thirty-seven (the age at which his favourite 
Burns died), is as well established in his own country as 
is Shelley’s in ours. His name, says Professor Francis 
Bull, of Oslo University, in the preface which he contributes 
to the volume under review, ‘‘ has a more radiant nimbus 
than any other name in the history of our literature. .. . 
Wergeland seems to be personally nearer to us; as it 
were, a dearer friend’ than Holberg, Ibsen or Bjérnson. 
Outside Norway, on the other hand, he has hitherto been 
but little known. His work is not represented in Mr. 
Mark Van Doren’s comprehensive ‘‘ Anthology of World 
Poetry,’ no doubt for the simple reason that no translations 
from it were available. In remedying this deficiency Mr. 
Gathorne-Hardy and his collaborators have earned our 
gratitude. For though to read poetry in translation, how- 
ever good, can never be entirely satisfying, it is clear from 
the versions here offered us—which, it may be said at once, 
are very good indeed—that Wergeland was a poet of 
undoubted genius and a personality of uncommon interest. 

To English readers he should make a special appeal, 
for his most obvious affinities are with the English 
poets of the Romantic Revival, who were doing their 
greatest work during his childhood. Like most of the 
Continental poets of his generation, he was an enthusiastic 
admirer of Byron, the influence of whose ideas is very 
manifest in one of his most ambitious poems, ‘‘ Creation, 
Humanity and Messiah’’; though, as Mr. Gathorne- 
Hardy points out, Wergeland’s imperfect knowledge of 
English saved him from too close an imitation of that 

* “Henrik Wergeland: Poems.’’ Translated by G. M. 


Gathorne-Hardy, Jethro Bithell and I. Gréndahl. Gyldendal 
Norsk Forlag. tos. 6d. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 


fascinating but dangerous model. In his sustained exalta- 
tion of spirit, as in his passion for political liberty, he was 
akin to Shelley ; while the intensity of his feeling for nature 
is comparable with Wordsworth’s. But here there is no 
question of imitation—it is unlikely that he had read either 
Wordsworth or Shelley—and Mr. Gathorne-Hardy, whose 
long critical and biographical introduction is an alto- 
gether admirable piece of work, can demonstrate that the 
differences, in both cases, are as striking as, and more 
essential than the resemblances. Quoting the most famous 
lines from ‘‘ Tintern Abbey,” he comments: ‘‘ We find 
the essence of Wergeland’s nature-gospel expressed in such 
passages as that.”’ 


“But,” he adds, “‘ while this deeper nature-philosophy is 
evidently shared by Wergeland, his habitual reaction to the 
beauties of the world about him is something far more direct 
and simple. He retains to the last that unquestioning joy in 
the mere outward appearance of things which in Wordsworth 
faded with the passing years. The delight which impelled him 
to song in 

“The scarlet on an insect’s wing’ 
had in it all the unreasoning pleasure of a child. He never had 
mournfully to acknowledge that 
‘ Nothing can bring back the hour 
Of splendour in the grass, of glory in the flower.’”’ 


Again, with reference to Shelley : 


‘“In spite of the troubles which beset his life, there was a 
robust light-heartedness, a humorous pluck, and an unconquer- 
able hopefulness about Wergeland. He could never have 
thought or written : 

“Most wretched men 
Are cradled into poetry by wrong: 
They learn in suffering what they teach in song.’ ” 


What he actually did write, when moved to direct self- 
revelation by a newspaper which accused him of being 
“angry and in bad spirits,’’ was this : 
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*‘T in bad spirits, did you say ? 
of the sun 
To break out into loud laughter from a joy I cannot explain ? 


I, who need only a glimpse 


When I smell a green leaf, dazed I forget poverty, riches, 
friends and foes. 


My cat rubbing against my cheek smoothens all heart-sores. 
Into my dog’s eye I lower my sorrows as in a deep well. . . . 


I who read rapture in each petal of the hundred-leaved 
rose, that gift of spring— 

Me should a wretched rag cause to quench one second 
with vexation ? 


That would be like killing sky-blue and rose-coloured 
butterflies... . 


Like the insect’s sting in the mussel, insults breed pearls 
only in my heart. 
They shall one day adorn the diadem of my spirit. . . . 


But why should not my veins be wroth ? 

Rob not the landscape of its rushing streams ! 

Right honourable osiers, permit the brook to foam when 
it runs among boulders ! 


I love not blue sky everlasting, as I detest stupid staring 
eyes. 

Have I no heaven because it is full of drifting clouds, fairy- 
lands of the sun ? 


And if I had none—is not God’s great and glorious enough ? 
Complain not under the stars of the lack of bright spots in 
your life!” 

If that is bravura, it is but the exaggeration of a genuine 
bravery. Wergeland was one of those who say yea to 
life in all its manifestations, and like all the great yea-sayers 
—like Whitman and Verhaeren—he was an egoist. All 
his poetry, if not always so directly as in the passage 
quoted, is autobiographical. 

Wergeland’s liberalism was inherited from his father and 
was part of the political atmosphere of his time. His 
lyricism and his intense feeling for Nature were his own. 
He was, whatever the influences to which he may have 
submitted, an essentially original poet. In his choice of 
means of expression he was, in his earlier work, sometimes 
original to eccentricity, and this got him into trouble 
with the classicists like Welhaven. It is true that he had 
the faults of all the Romantics: he wrote too much and 
was too negligent of the file. But at its best his work has 
rare beauty. It is only—as he himself recognised—that 
he wrote in a tongue so little known outside its own 
boundaries, that has robbed him of European fame. 


FRANCIS BICKLEY. 


STATES OF MIND.* 


If we may judge by the number of novels dealing with 
states of mind, the problems of psychology are exercising 
an increasingly strong fascination on the public. ‘‘ The 
Weather House,”’? by Miss Nan Shepherd, is a strangely 
beautiful study of one side of that subject. The scene is 
laid in Scotland, and Miss Shepherd shows us the emotional 
aberrations bred in people by a retired 
way of existence. Louie Morgan is an 
hysterical spinster living in a small 
village, isolated and _ unfrequented. 
Craving for affection and admiration, 
she claims that one of the village boys 
killed in the War was betrothed to her. 
Nobody doubts her until Garry Forbes, 
the boy’s friend, arrives on sick leave. 
Garry is a wild creature, passionately 
truthful and aloof. The slur, as he re- 
gards it, on his friend’s memory poisons 
his relations with his sweetheart, her 


1“ The Weather House.”” By Nan 


Shepherd. (Constable.) — # “ Trip No 

Further.”” By Jane Lindsay. (Thornton 
Butterworth.)— Stepsisters.’” By Isabel Portrait by 
C. Clarke. (Hutchinson.) — ‘‘ The Joan Craven. 


Romantics.”’ By Mary Roberts Rinehart. 
(Hodder & Stoughton.) 7s. 6d each. 


Author of “ Trip No Further” (Thornton 
Butterworth). 


family and her friends. Louie Morgan pleads with Garry to 
spare her, and his struggle between pity and duty is watched 
by the visionary remote old Mrs. Falconer, who looks on 
fascinated at the contests of reality from her own shadow 
world. Garry would have spared the girl, but Mrs, 
Falconer, determined for once to play an active part, 
exposes her at a charity concert. The confrontation of 
the two women is excellently managed, nor can any bare 
synopsis of incident convey the subtle drama of emotion, 
or the intricate pattern of background, characters and 
events which make so satisfying a whole. Both Mrs. 
Falconer and Louie are insane victims of an imagination 
that has nothing to feed on but itself. Both are conscious. 
of their predicament, but whereas Louie submits to fate, 
Mrs. Falconer rebels against it, and dies not victorious but 
happy in the conflict. 

Very different in construction and feeling is Miss Jane: 
Lindsay’s ‘“‘ Trip No Further.’’? This is a first novel, and 
it must not be her last if Miss Lindsay is to justify her 
excursion into literature. Certain awkwardnesses and 
irrelevances are perhaps inseparable from the work of 
beginners, even the most gifted, and Miss Lindsay’s. 
impartial rendering and strong satisfaction in her job- 
are among the most valuable attributes a writer can 
possess. But Miss Lindsay has had the courage to choose 
a threadbare theme and is genuinely in love with her work, 
and it is not her fault if the subject precludes much variety 
and excitement. Miss Lindsay’s secret lies in the smooth 
unfolding of events, which sustains the reader’s interest. 
through a soundly constructed and sincerely told tale. 
Miss Lindsay’s illusive, high-spirited heroine bears little 
resemblance to the calm and noble heroine of ‘ Step- 
sisters,’ although in each case happiness is only reached 
through hard experience. 

‘‘ Stepsisters,’’ ? by Miss Isabel Clarke, might be called 
‘Light and Darkness,” for the powers of evil are heavily 
arrayed against the heroine in the persons of a worldly 
stepsister, a vain and faithless suitor, and a selfish vale- 
tudinarian father. Dion, high-minded and self-sacrificing, 
suffers cruelly through the actions of the others till, despite 
all that prejudice and opposition can urge, she enters. 
the Catholic Church—the haven for which the deepest 
part of her nature has always longed. Her acceptance 
of hardship and her unfailing response to the demands of 
charity are manifestations of the religious impulse, which 
her surroundings do nothing else to encourage. Mr.. 
Meldon, Dion’s father, is one of those unfortunately frequent 
egotists who, having blinded themselves to their own 
motives, are careless of deceiving the rest of the world. 
His persecution of his daughter cannot be called unnatural, 
for it is the logical outcome of his talent for exploitation, 
but his preference for Zilda, the child of his second wife 
by a previous marriage, is less convincing, especially as we 
are told the regard is entirely one-sided. Zilda’s grace 
and high spirits pierce swiftly enough through the printed 
page ; whether a hypochondriacal invalid would feel the 
charm is another matter, but one on which we are quite 
ready to accept Miss Clarke’s judgment. A point worthy of 
remark is the extreme youth of all the 
characters. The destinies of most are 
fought out while they are in their 
teens, and Dion is barely more than 
twenty-one when she reaches that peace 
of spiritual conviction born of a faith 
tried in the fires of hard and protracted 
affliction. This drama of the soul is. 
portrayed with sincerity and craftsman- 
ship. The gradual shifting of values, 
the feebleness of all other props and 
illusions, and the resistless growth of 
feelings at first spasmodic and inarticu- 
late, is a more convincing picture of the 
progress to belief than those violent 
and unheralded conversions that we are 
accustomed to in the pages of fiction. 
Miss Clarke portrays a world narrow and 
unkind but undeniably lifelike. The- 
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background is well filled in, and the stepsister Zilda, 
with her premature sophistication and ungrudging 
but half scornful liking for Dion could only have come 
from an accomplished hand. In conclusion, we are 
glad that Miss Clarke allows Dion to find earthly 
happiness in the love of a husband worthy of her. 

Miss Roberts Rinehart’s new book of short stories, 
‘““ The Romantics,’’* may be safely recommended to 
all sorts of readers, as the authoress possesses that 
supreme art of the satirist of laughing with the world 
instead of at it. An art which, if it does not disguise 
her sympathy, certainly adorns it. There is a rollick- 
ing quality about Miss Rinehart’s method that 
penetrates even to the hospitals and slums, and is 
so finely tempered as not to seem amiss in describ- 
ing the self-convicted make-believe of old age or the 
rapt illusions of youth. Miss Rinehart is a craftsman 
and, in addition, a first-rate humorist, and ‘‘ The 
Romantics ”’ is a book to keep. 


BARBARA MAXWELL. 


MODERN PARIS.* 


This is a lyric, a poem in praise of Paris, written 
by one of her most devoted children, for Mr. Slocombe 
is very truly her child, though not French. He loves 
her well; he loves her with understanding. For the 
past ten years he has been the Paris correspondent of 
a well-known London newspaper. Judging from these 
happy and absorbing pages, he has spent many hours 
in walking the streets and in picturing the past. And 
his book teems with information. We who thought 
we knew something about the fair city already, 
acknowledge that we did not know it, ere we read 
these pages spangled with life and throbbing with 
colour. Mr. Slocombe constantly ranges from the 
poetic to the practical. 

And he harps continually on change. He owns 
that within his own brief time he has seen 
Paris change from a French city to a German city, 
with banks in concrete and steel replacing the old gold- 
brown fronted cafés ; he owns that the Frenchman of the 
nineties, with his whiskers, his green waistcoat and his 
gold-headed cane, has been replaced by a clean-shaven 
being with a narrow waist, and feet brilliant in the 
Charleston. 

He pictures for us many past scenes, and among them 
dwells on the old days of the flaneur. ‘‘ That most charm- 
ing hour of the day in Paris, the hour between eleven and 
noon, was his undisputed empire.’’ Attentive to all the 
features of life round him, the philosopher and idler would 
stroll along in the chestnut-scented air of spring to the 
boulevards, which are “ like a dashing curve drawn across 
the centre of Paris.” Ah, where is he now, this flaneur ? 

We warmly commend this glowing book. With its pretty 
binding, its not-quite-good-enough pictures, but comfort- 
able print, ‘‘ Paris in Profile ’’ ought to stand on the shelf 
of everyone who adores Paris, the noble city which, by 
the way, Mr. Slocombe counsels us to enter from one of its 
great gates. 


M. Royce. 


THE VICTORIAN SCENE.i 


It is pleasant, if only by way of novelty, to find a modern 
writer who is an unabashed worshipper at the Victorian 
shrine. Mr. Dion Clayton Calthrop tells us that he ‘‘ hates 
the Victorian humbug,”’ but he takes the sting out of even 
that solitary adverse criticism of the era by stating that 
its particular kind of humbug was necessary as a counter- 
blast to what had preceded it. ‘‘ Assume a virtue if you 
have it not—it may grow on you,” he says. The young 

* “Paris in Profile.’ By George Slocombe. 12s. 6d. 
(Cayme Press.) 


Be Good!” By Dion Clayton Calthrop. tos. 6d. 
assell. 


A Boulevard Cafe. 
From “ Paris in Profile,’ by George Slocombe(Humphrey Toulmin). 


Queen’s “‘ I will be good ’’ may sound priggish to modern 
ears; but it represented a genuine and salutary reaction 
from the coarseness of Georgian times. If at length 
Victorian morality too often became indistinguishable 
from complacent respectability, it marked on the whole 
a welcome and much-needed change. 

But Mr. Calthrop is not mainly concerned with matters 
of argument. In the series of delicate essays before us 
he has sought rather to recreate the pictorial background 
of Victorianism. Whatever its virtues or sins, the period 
was—at any rate for the upper and middle classes—a more 
dignified and leisurely time in which to live, and Mr. 
Calthrop, who hates our modern hurry and bustle, with 
its motor-cars and telephones, and its typewriters that 
have turned letters into mere ‘‘ chopped telephonese,”’ 
looks back upon it lovingly and wistfully. Perhaps, like 
other idealisers of the past, he must not be taken too 
seriously. He writes glowingly for example about the 
old four-wheeled horsed cab. But the “ growler,” strangely 
enough, is not so completely a thing of yesterday as he 
represents it. I know several railway stations in the 
inner suburbs where “ growlers’’ are still the only cabs 
available, and I even saw one recently awaiting the arrival 
of the Continental Express at Victoria. I thought of 
Mr, Calthrop, and wondered whether, had he alighted from 
the boat train, he would have chosen that ‘‘ growler’”’ in 
preference to a ‘‘ taxi.’’ I doubt it! 

Still we need not be hypercritical in dealing with such a 
book. Distance of time, no less than of space, does lend 
enchantment to the view, and it is obvious that old days 
and old ways make a genuine appeal to Mr. Calthrop. 
Moreover in some of his contentions, at any rate, he is 
indisputably right. We may question whether the 
Victorian age was actually more comfortable than our 
own. It was certainly more picturesque. Machinery, 
mass production and standardisation had not reduced 
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everything and everybody to a dull uniformity. There 
were more colour and more natural spice in life when the 
bells of the hansom-cab horses jingled along the streets, 
when the buses reflected all the tints of the rainbow, and 
when the drivers and conductors had time to sharpen 
their wits by repartee. We like Mr. Calthrop’s story of 
the cabby who, on receiving no tip on one occasion during 
the Boer War, sighed and said: ‘‘ Ah, well, all the gentle- 
men ’ave gone to the front.’’ To-day, Mr. Calthrop 
laments, our bus and cab drivers are mere mechanics, 
wholly detached from their passengers and only interested, 
in the rare intervals of conversation with their own kind 
which they snatch during a traffic ‘“‘ block,’’ in technicalities 
unintelligible to their ‘‘ fares.’ 

Mr. Calthrop touches Victorian life at many points. In 
fancy he follows Charles Dickens on one of his night walks, 
during which he meets some of his own characters. Again 
in imagination our author attends one of Dickens’s public 
readings ; while another essay debates that much-vexed 
and still unsettled problem as to whether there actually 
was or was not “sich a person’’ as Mrs. Gamp’s friend, 
Mrs. Harris. Mr. Calthrop makes out a plausible case for 
her; but we are still not fully convinced! ‘‘ Punch,” 
Street Manners,’ ‘‘ Fashions and the Salons,’’ ‘‘ The 
Restaurants,”’ “‘ The Victorian Sunday ”’ and “ The Family 
Album ”’ are among but a few of the many other chapter- 
headings. A breezy essay is that describing the life and 
character of Mrs. Bloomer who, advancing trousered upon 
England in the year of the Great Exhibition, so staggered 
society that her name has passed into a byword and liveth 
even unto this day. The Great Exhibition itself is recalled 
largely through the contemporary account of The Times. 
Mr. Calthrop sees the funny as well as the good side of Vic- 
torianism. His book, with its blending of fancy, personal 
memory, traditional lore and extracts from contemporary 
documents, is a whimsical and delightful miscellany, giving 
us in his own words the impression of “‘ fine old linen 
drying on a hedge of lavender.” 


GILBERT THOMAS, 


SOUTH AFRICAN IMPRESSIONS.* 


With all the pleasant charm of a diary-letter Sir Arthur 
Conan Doyle has written in this volume of his travels in 
South Africa, in Rhodesia and in Kenya. Tosay “ written 
of his travels ’’ is however far too dull a description even 
then, for there is so much of freshness, of variety, with 
accounts of meetings, conversations, scenes and experi- 
ences, apart from actual travel, in these chapters, that one 
can almost hear the author’s kindly voice coming through. 

In the autumn of 1928 he writes, “‘ It is a foul morning, 
and yet in two hours we have to be aboard the Windsor 
Castle which awaits us at Southampton. Our country 
cottage at Bignell Wood is only seven miles from the port 
and the motor is waiting at the door.’’ Through blurred 
window-panes he sees lashing rain and yellow leaves 
streaming across the lawn, and he knows there must be a 
full gale blowing in the Channel. That is the start of the 
tour. Sir Arthur himself is a seasoned sailor, but with 
him travel also, and not for the first time, his wife, his 
young daughter and his two sons, not by any means so 
seasoned ; and in truth the gale which they encountered 
at the start was a terrible one. ‘‘ Ten degrees is supposed 
to be a pretty fair roll, but at our best effort we did thirty, 
which approaches the margin of safety.’” And the seasoned 
as well as the unseasoned found it good to put foot on solid 
ground again, at Madeira. 

Sir Arthur’s main purposes in making this tour were to 
give lectures and invite discussions on psychic matters, 
and to observe and inquire into the advance of Spiritualistic 
ideas ; but, also, he wished to escape the English winter, 
and gain some general impressions of the present life and 
politics of the country which he had known so well during 
the Boer War. With fair-mindedness he listened to many 


* “ Our African Winter.” 7s. 6d. 


By Arthur Conan Doyle. 
(John Murray.) 


an opinion during the months of his tour, and his advice 
is that of a tolerant and humane thinker. In a country 
where the black inhabitants number over seven millions 
and the whites under two millions, there seems to be future 
danger. ‘‘ The only solution would seem to lie in greatly 
accelerated immigration.’”’ But unless aided by some 
Association, or other plan, no man is safe in attempting 
to start a farm, on the virgin ground given to him, with a 
capital of less than £2,000. ‘‘ But once established he is 
self-supporting at the worst, and at the best might become 
a well-to-do man in a few years.” 

The visits to Rhodes’s grave on the summit of the 
Matoppo Hills, to the Victoria Falls, to Snake Park, and 
many another “sight,’”’ are described in what may be 
termed a comfortably conversational manner, which leaves 
a vivid impression on the reader’s mind. ‘‘ We viewed 
the snakes with a very necessary small parapet for our 
protection. . . . In a sunken garden, with a little water- 
course running round it, were snakes of every sort, snakes 
dark and green, and brown and red, snakes sleeping, snakes 
wriggling, snakes rearing and, most graceful of all, snakes 
swimming, beautiful undulating lines of green and yellow 
in the clear waterway.” 

Mr. Fitzsimmons, the originator of this collection, has 
prepared a snake serum which is a specific against any 
bite. ‘‘ In view of our further journeys,’’ says Sir Arthur, 
**and the snake-hunting habits of our lads, we thought it 
wise to purchase a complete outfit—lancet, syringe, and 
antidote... .’”’ Mr. Fitzsimmons has also experimented 
with his snake fluid and has become convinced that it is a 
complete cure for epilepsy. But Mr. Fitzsimmons is not 
a qualified medical man, and he cannot bring his views 
forward in the recognised way. 

There is so much of by-the-way interest in this volume 
that anyone wishing to go to, or learn more of, Africa, for 
everyday use, may, after all the big and serious histories 
of the country have been selected, just place this book on 
top of the pile—and begin with it. ma 


THE BEAUTY THAT IS POETRY.* 


“A New Approach to Poetry ”’ is another of the books 
coming from America which indicate the enthusiastic 
study of English literature going on in American univer- 
sities. Contrary to common belief on this side, such books 
are often valuable educational aids and indicate a con. 
tinual extension of the public which is willing and able to 
give intelligent attention to the best in literature. ._The 
publishers’ note on the wrapper made me feel uneasy 
when I read that this book “ aims to secure the complete 
unbiased transfer of the author’s experience from his words 
on the page to the mind of the student. It enables him 
to understand ‘ ce qui y est, tout ce qui y est; rien que ce 
qui y est.’”’ It is very well to aim high, but some sign 
of recognition that such an aim as this would be scarcely 
within the reach of a great critic who was also a poet, 
such as Coleridge, would have been welcome, for what is 
more difficult to convey than a rich experience of beauty ? 
But the reader comes across signs of grace in the authors 
right at the beginning of their book, for they start by call- 
ing upon Lascelles Abercrombie (‘‘ Theory of Poetry ”’) 
and Walter de la Mare (the story of ‘‘ Come Hither ’’) to 
provide the foundation of the first chapter, entitled ‘‘ Re- 
creating a Reality: the Image.’ Their particular virtue 
is that of enlightened teachers who know sound authorities 
and are at pains to prove that the appreciation of the 
beautiful is a way of enjoying yourself. They separate 
certain elements in the appeal made by poetry, such as 
imagery, sound, rhythm and devices like typographical 
arrangement, and they tackle such difficult matters as 
the question of “‘ taste ’’ and what is good poetry, in dis- 
cussing which I am sorry to see that they do not appear 
to know of the work of Mr. I. A. Richards, especially his 

* “ The Real Rhythm in English Poetry.” By Katherine M. 
Wilson. 7s. 6d. (Aberdeen University Press..—‘‘A New 


Approach to Poetry.’’ By Elsa Chapin and Russell Thomas. 
gs. (Cambridge Press.) 
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‘* Practical Criticism.’’ Mr. Richards would have saved 
them from some questionable generalisations and have 
tempered their zealous antagonism against the day- 
dreaming reader who does not like ugly facts. And yet 
they have in a much less thorough way done what Mr. 
Richards did in “ Practical Criticism ’’—given certain 
poems to students for criticism and reproduced the students’ 
comments along with the poems. One of the many facts 
about stock responses to poetry elicited by Mr. Richards’s 
inquiry was discovered by them—that readers incline to 
like poems according as they find themselves in agreement 
with some point of view expressed in the verse. But their 
failure to come to grips with the essentials of the beauty 
in poetry is exposed by their really meaningless definition : 
‘‘ The poet’s keen and true evaluation of the facts of human 
life and the power of transferring his evaluation to us by 
means of words used at their highest potential energy is 
poetry.”” The highly interesting anthology of poems which 
forms the middle section of the book is likely to help the 
reader much more than this kind of clumsy statement 
and confused thought. ‘‘ True evaluation ”’ of facts, if it 
means what it says, is not a necessary function of poetry 
but of criticism. If the authors were asked to explain 
why Lear’s ‘‘ Yonghy Bongy Bo”’ is poetry, I wonder 
what they would tell their students and readers. A 
similar want of subtlety in dealing with subtleties seems 
to me to mark their attempts to chart the imagery of a 
poem under such headings as “ sight,” ‘“‘ sound,” ‘‘ smell,”’ 
“taste,” ‘touch.’ It is important of course to know how 
appeals to the various senses help to explain the magic of 
words in a poem, and Mr. Robert Graves, for one, has 
some illuminating remarks about this in his useful book 
“Poetic Unreason.”” A pioneer in noting the incidence 
of various colours in poetic imagery was Mr. Havelock 
Ellis. Such general observations are very well, but 
tabulation and other rigid and necessarily blunt indicators 
of the constituent elements of a poem are a poor substitute 
for subtle interpretation. The authors of “A New 
Approach to Poetry” go so far as to print some poems 
with words underlined in various colours to show that 
the imagery is coloured. ‘‘ Palmgreen shores ’”’ in Mase- 
field’s ‘‘ Cargoes’”’ for instance is underlined green,’ as if 
the reader is not expected to see more than green leaves in 
such a phrase. ‘ Tyne Coal”’ is underlined black, which 
it certainly is; but—lordy, lordy, as the negro exclaimed 
—how will this help a reader to feel into a poem ? 

By keeping to one element of beauty and bringing to it 
much knowledge Miss Wilson has really advanced the 
study of poetry, although her work may not be for the 
general reader, while the expert will challenge some of her 
verse-and-music comparisons. She explains that she is 
less concerned with new ideas about prosody than to show 
what there is in common between the rhythm of poetry 
and the rhythm of music. That the elusive magic which 
transforms a group of words into poetry contains a musical 
element is not questionable, though the importance of 
this element varies widely, not only positively according 
to the words but also relatively according to the way the 
reader responds. A reader, for example, whose ear is not 
sensitive will make proportionately more of the appeal to 
other senses, visual, tactile, olfactory and so on, in the 
poem. A very strong sense of rhythm may actually dull 
the perception of an uncritical reader to other musical 
elements in the words, such as echoes of sound, unless 
these merely reinforce the metronomic beat of the verse. 

Miss Wilson’s book is so much alive that one is 
tempted to argue at every few pages. When she supplies 
us by means of musical notation with readings of famous 
verse she is at her most instructive and her most provoca- 
tive, helpful in removing unnecessary obstacles to apprecia- 
tion set up by prosodists and yet occasionally, impelled 
by her own preconceptions, placing a stress where we should 
never have thought of placing it. But no prosodist I have 
ever read is so free from this kind of freakishness as the 
author of ‘‘ The Real Rhythm in English Poetry.” 

The fact remains that with only elementary notions of 
the chief technical problems of verse an intelligent, silent 


reader will always extract from a rich poem more of its 
original inspiration and of that beauty which is its unique 
meaning than any amount of “ scientific’ inquiry can by 
its own efforts elucidate. The ideal interpretation seems 
to be that which combines a scientific alertness to errors 
with the esthetic appeal of evocative language and in- 
tuitive subtlety. For that we have to go to the prose of 
such poets as those I have already mentioned. 


R. L. MEGRoz. 


THREE NOVELS.* 


Art implies selection and, in the case of the novel, where 
incident occupies so large a place, the details selected 
must fit into some orderly plan. This is a platitude which 


Portrait by Raphael. 


Miss Ethel Mannin. 


needs restating at a time when so much fiction is content’ 
to be an outpouring of hysterical dialogue in stock situa-: 
tions by creatures of shadow. No liveliness in the telling. 
makes up for the feeling of disappointment one has in a 
ragged, untidy story, where the characters come and go 
for no apparent purpose. 

Ethel Mannin is an artist, and the greater part of the 
pleasure which her latest story gives is due to its archi- 
tectural, cumulative effect. She has a central idea, she, 
works to it, and the details. acquire significance. Jean Le 
Camillon first saw Marie Dauvigny outside the Aliens’ 
Office at St. Helier on a May morning. The rest of the 
book is the result of the long, dark gaze she gave him there. 
They marry. They have five children. Marie dies after 
the birth of Fleur. The children grow up and marry. 
The story works itself out with something of an epic 
quality. 

If we watch Miss Mannin at work, we shall see some- 
thing of how she achieves her effect. Characters are 
skilfully drawn, situations well devised, atmosphere con- 
veyed. There is an imaginative quality in the descriptive 
passages which brings before us very vividly the scene— 
the scene which is set among the fishermen and crofters 
of the Channel Islands. One notes also the writer’s restraint 
in dealing with a situation, as when Jean surprises Marie 

* “Children of the Earth.’’ By Ethel Mannin. (Jarrolds.)— 
“Passion Flower.’ By Kathleen Norris. (John Murray.)— 


“The Bridge Is Love.” By C. A. Nicholson. (Chapman & 
Hall.) 7s. 6d. cach. 
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and Le Breton together. These things we can see, for 
the canvas is being covered under our eyes. What is more 
baffling, and wherein lies the final secret of Miss Mannin’s 
power, is her ability to convey so fully a sense of life and 
movement. These people live. These things happened. 
Marie dies and Jean is broken-hearted. But somehow he 
goes on—as life goes on. ‘‘ Life shapes itself wonderful. 
We don’t any of us go under; it’s like that something in 
us makes us go on whether we want it or not; maybe 
there’s some sense and meanin’ to it, and maybe not.” 

Cassy Pringle, in ‘“‘ Passion Flower,’ has something of 
Jean Le Camillon’s endurance when life goes black for 
her. The daughter of a wealthy lawyer of San Francisco, 
she falls in love with her father’s chauffeur, Dan Wallace. 
They marry and for a time all goes idyllically. Cassy is 
plucky and poverty has no terrors for her. They get on. 
Dan opens a garage of his own. Then a wealthy widow 
comes into his life, and gradually Cassy is ousted. She 
agrees to a divorce and Dan marries Dulce. But his 
heart is with Cassy and his children, and the story ends 
with a revolver shot, which is Dulce’s way of revenge. 
In outline the plot sounds melodramatic, but Mrs. Norris 
knows how to tell a story, and one reads on, interested 
in her people—for they are all very human—and carried 
on from episode to episode by her easy style. 

“The Bridge Is Love” is more difficult. So many 
thoughts go on inside the minds of the characters, instead 
of coming out in straightforward narrative, that one 
finds oneself turning for enlightenment to the synopsis 
supplied by the publishers’ wrapper. ‘‘ Was her mother 
among the damned ?”’ one reads, and with this guiding 
light one iealises that the point of the tale centres round 
the suicide of Adrienne, Duchess of Trigues, whose daughter, 
Claire, is being married when the book opens. Adrienne 
is a shadowy figure, and our anxiety about her future 
state rever becomes acute. Mrs. Nicholson can do better 
than this. The whole book lacks cohesion and purpose. 


M. A. S. 


IRELAND.* 


Michael Collins remains the most attractive and Danton- 
esque personality in the closing phase of the Anglo-Irish 
struggle. Piaras Beaslai, in a monumental biography 
some years ago, set down the essental facts of the amazing 
7 story, while P. S. 
O’Hegarty and 
General Macready 
have treated Collins 
with candour from 
different standpoints 
in their books; but 
somehow Batt 
O’Connor, the Dublin 
builder who helped 
Collins to emulate the 
Scarlet Pimpernel 
with cunning hiding- 
places, presents a 
more living and 
human portrait than 
Mr. Batt any before him. 
O’Connor, One of Collins’s 

Author of ‘With Michael Collins ” (Davies). closest associates, 

Batt O’Connor 

amplifies the frank and vivid account of the small band 

of men around Collins, in his struggle against the Black 

and Tans, already given in a companion volume issued 

by the same publisher-—Mr. Charles Dalton’s ‘‘ With the 
Dublin Brigade.”’ 

Mr. O'Connor however surveys a wider field and brings 
to life some twenty years of Irish revolutionary move- 
ments, all blended with humour, terror, pathos and 

* “ With Michael Collins in the Fight for Irish Independence.” 
By Batt O'Connor, T.D. 6s. (Peter Davies.)—‘‘ The Irish 


Future and the Lordship of the World.” By C. J. O’Donnell, 
ex-M.P. 5s. (Cecil Palmer.) 


Portrait by Lafayette, 
Dublin. 


inelodrama as they touched the genial author himself. Casual 
sidelights on the times occur in every chapter. One hears 
of a revolutionary club disguised as a literary society, where 
every meeting-night a paper on the same historical subject 
was placed on the table and preserved carefully lest another 
should have to be written “ to the great exhaustion of the 
brethren.”’ Or T. M. Healy, K.C., defending a political 
prisoner for nothing, and saying ‘‘ Never mind the hundred 
guineas.’’ Or Batt O’Connor himself in a prison cell, 
hoarding crumbs, telling the time by the sun and releasing 
his own pet lark in gratitude when a free man once more. 
Or Sean O’Casey, with broken boots, proudly waving 
aside a proffered pound. 

“With Michael Collins’’ is singularly free from the 
splash of the hero-worshipper’s whitewash brush. Collins 
appears as a convivial and daring character, given to 
uncompromising language—a portrait which deepens to a 
simple and gallant dignity in the last pages. 

Why did Michael Collins paralyse Dublin Castle and elude 
the most astute Intelligence men the British Government 
could employ ? Piaras Beaslai’s biography half answered 
the question when he revealed that Collins had won over 
certain members of the political branch of the Dublin 
Metropolitan police. But this book explains why frequent 
raids and searches and barbed wire investments of whole 
streets failed. 

Batt O’Connor, who is a building contractor, built not 
only secret cupboards for documents, but also hidden 
sleeping places: ‘‘ For this a certain type of house was 
necessary—one in which a room could be cut off com- 
pletely without it being apparent that a room was missing. 
To conceal the entrance to the room I built in one of the 
usual wardrobes found so often in houses as permanent 
fixtures.” 

Collins had many narrow escapes. One is described in 
his own words. The Auxiliaries—-elder and more polished 
brothers of the famous Black and Tans—raided a Dublin 
hotel and found Collins at dinner with his Head-quarters 
Intelligence Staff. He told the raiders who surrounded 
the party with levelled revolvers that he was John Grace, 
an accountant. 

“On a loose-leaf ledger in my pocket I had pencilled the 


word ‘rifles’ to remind me of something. I swore it was not 
‘rifles’ but ‘ refills.’ ”’ 

“They were very suspicious of me. I was questioned over 
and over again. An Officer actually drew that old photo of me 
out of his pocket, and compared it with my face, drawing my 
hair down as it was in the picture. It was touch and go.” 


Collins is also quoted as saying: 


““I do not allow myself to feel Iam on the run. It prevents 
me from acting in a manner likely to arouse suspicion.” 


Adventure, humour and pathos tread on each other’s 
heels in Batt O’Connor’s pages. The story winds round 
the central hero Collins to a bomb factory under the 
shadow of Dublin Castle, with men working stripped to 
the waist casting grenades ; pauses in the Sinn Fein head- 
quarters, where the exasperated secretary defines the 
organisation’s ultimate object to a persistent journalist 
who badgers him with questions as ‘‘ Why! vingeance ! 
by ! vingeance!’’ Then onward to two remarkable 
impressions of Collins in his last days. 

Batt O’Connor declares Michael Collins was the life and 
soul of the struggle : 


““Tt was his brain and character—his indomitable will, his 
unerring judgment, his courage, and his matchless energy— 
in a word, the splendid genius of one young Irishman—which 
wiped out our inequalities, gave us strength of spirit for strength 
of numbers, the weapons of superior resourcefulness to make 
good the deficiency in our arms.” 

The reader who turns next to ‘“‘ The Irish Future and 
the Lordship of the World ”’ will pass from a panorama 
of action to a volcano of thought, prejudice, quotation 
and emotion. Mr. O'Donnell develops the arguments he 
so trenchantly expressed some years ago in a similar 
volume. Apart from one vigorous chapter on the present 
position of the Catholic-Nationalist minority in the Six 
Counties, the book is rather vague about the Irish future. 
Mr. O'Donnell hurls magnificent verbal bricks at Parnell, 
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Tim Healy, Wolfe Tone, Anglo-Saxons, the war-madness 
of France; upholds the ‘‘ Pax Germanica,’’ expands on 
the Celtic Empire of Great *Britain, and rounds it all off 
with an erudite account of the “last princely family of 
Ireland, the O’Donnells,’’ including his famous brother, 
Frank Hugh O’Donnell, whose gifts of learning and 
vocabulary certainly still remain in the family. In spite 
of some flaming and thunderous prepossessions, the book 
is to be commended for its sustained invective, and those 
sound chapters on India, Ulster and the O’Donnells, where 
the author leaves off quoting newspapers and writes from 
deep experience. His criticisms of war legends are acute 
and “‘ The Irish Future and the Lordship of the World ” 
would be worth reading for these alone. 
DESMOND Ryan. 


GEORGE SAND.* 


George Sand is an immortal, and because she lives 
more by virtue of her personality than by her works, 
this book is more than acceptable. Anything that throws 
further light on her character will always be welcome. 
There are three documents which, as the publishers say— 
and say truly—in their advertisement, are of the deepest 
interest to students both of abnormal psychology and of 
literature. These hitherto unprinted documents (pub- 
lished by permission of her granddaughter) are: her 
journal to Alfred de Musset ; the Piffoél journal, composed 
of conversations between her masculine and feminine 
selves ; and appended to these, a scrapbook whose dates 
overlap the two journals. The last compilation includes 
personal letters, reflections and mementoes which were 
dear to her. These three contributions to our intimate 
knowledge of George Sand (who died so late as 1876) 
are not widely separated in time, as most of the material 
relates to seven years of her life between the ages of twenty- 
nine and thirty-six. A final comment was added by her 
at the age of sixty-four. From this last a brief extract 
must be given: 


‘‘T remain a believer, a believer in God—the life eternal— 
evil some day vanquished by science, science illuminated by 
love. But symbols, images, cults, human gods ?—good-bye ! 
I have passed beyond all that. 

‘“IT have become impersonal, universal, that’s all. And, 
since I can bear the evil in my life and appreciate the good, 
I am not in the least interesting. May those whom I love 
outlive me! I cannot imagine what would become of me 
without my family at Nohant. I care very little about living 
on. Death is kind and gentle. My only dread of death is 
in the thought of the grief it would cause my loved ones. 

‘“Have I been useful to them these last twenty years? I 
believe so. I have earnestly wanted to be so. So I was wrong 
when I used to imagine that there are crises in life when anyone 
may hand in one’s resignation without injury to others. Because 
here I am, still useful at an advanced age. . . . Mental activity 
increases with age, as physical activity develops in a child. 
Meanwhile, and nevertheless, one approaches the journey’s 
end. But the end is a goal, not a catastrophe.” 


It would be indeed ungracious not to pay tribute to the 
publishers for the beautiful volume they have produced. 
It is indeed a production of which they have every right 
to be proud. 


THE DREAM AND THE BUSINESS? 


“Two books confront one, both concerned with travel 
in the tropics. Brief investigation indicates that the orbits 
of their respective authors overlap—or intersect would 
perhaps be better—at a place, Singapore to wit, very 
familiar to this reviewer if somewhat outside the area of 
respectable adventure. They ought to be interesting, and 
both of them I find are so, in ways that are as far apart as 
they could possibly be. 

Mr. Alec Waugh’s travel book is not the gay and colour- 
ful record that its title arid jacket seem to promise us. 

* “The Intimate Journal of George Sand.’”’ Preface by 


Aurore Sand. Translation and Notes by Maria Jenney Howe. 
12s. 6d. (Williams & Norgate.) 

‘‘ The Coloured Countries.’”’ By Alec Waugh. 18s. (Chap- 
man & Hall.)—‘* The Odyssey of an Orchid-hunter.” By F. D. 
Burdett. 18s. (Herbert Jenkins.) 


A Temple in Bangkok. 
From “ The Coloured Countries,” by Alec Waugh (Chapman & Hall). 


When we perceive names like Siam, Ceylon, Malaya, Tahiti, 
Martinique, the New Hebrides and the ‘‘ Black Republic ”’ 
of Haiti, beaded on the thread of a young writer’s adver- 
tised itinerary, our expectations are excusedly of pageantry, 
of colour, movement, temple bells, spicy smells and so 
forth. But Mr. Waugh is a clever and sophisticated young 
man, and knows better than to give us what we expect. 
Conscious as it would appear that his artistic attributes 
are not those of a vivid or even picturesque writer, he has 
left word painting to other travellers who can do it really 
well or are not too proud to do it badly, and developed a 
line of his own. Clearly in his wanderings he has been less 
intrigued by the spicy smells and sunsets than by the 
social contrasts and idiosyncrasies observed in his comings 
and goings and casual settlings down among all sorts 
and conditions of European society encountered on a 
world pilgrimage whose course seems to have been deter- 
mined quite at random. ‘“ Broke’’ at one minute in Singa- 
pore (a nasty place as he discovers for a European to be thus 
overtaken in), a cable from America bestows upon him 
six months of leisure and luxury to be enjoyed anywhere 
on the map that looks attractive, so why not Tahiti for a 
start, whither a passage can be booked by tea-time ? 
Another time it is the chance remark of an hotel acquaint- 
ance in Penang that starts him off for the teak jungles of 
Siam, there to learn how his young compatriots accommo- 
date their manners and morals to circumstances, and to be 
led perhaps into certain pitfalls of generalisation by a too 
ingenuous acceptance of some of his hosts’ yarns. In 
fairness though to Mr. Waugh, it must be said that he 
nearly always qualifies comment by admission that a mere 
globe-trotter’s opinion on the point may be misconceived 
and quite worthless. Sometimes he does go astray, as 
in the conclusions drawn in variations on that dreadfully 
hackneyed ‘‘ Gone Native ”’ theme, regarding the customary 
relations of European males and Asiatic females. Some 
of our popular playwrights have a lot to answer for. 
Very frequently, on the other hand, Mr. Waugh contrives 
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to hit the nail fairly and squarely on the head with some 
acute observation or opinion that no one, curiously, seems 
‘to have thought of advancing before. The thesis he puts 
forward and from such experience as he possesses seeks to 
prove, namely that “in the Far East woman is a side-show,” 
could not be supported with more pertinent or telling 
illustrations by one who has spent a lifetime in Ceylon or 
Malaya—countries to which Mr. Waugh mainly applies this 
theory of his. The reference of course is to European women. 
Though the young bride in Penang, Ipoh or Kuala Lumpur 
fancies on arrival that she has come to “‘a woman's paradise,” 
disillusionment will ensue in a year or two for most of her 
kind. How and why it does come is very neatly explained. 

Mr. Waugh is very sensitive to atmosphere, and his re- 
actions to the various social environments into which he 
projected himself, sometimes invited and expected, some- 
times neither, are well and honestly depicted, indeed by 
far the best portions of his narrative. For every tourist, 
he holds, ‘‘ there must be one place at which he will regret 
his'stay ; one place excellent in itself, at which expectation 
will be unrealised, at which for some reason or other every- 
thing will go wrong.’ For him, he declares that Ceylon 
is that place. With becoming candour he asserts, “ It was 
my own fault.’’ But he need not be too sure of that. He 
is right indeed when he holds Colombo not to be “‘ a good 
place for the casually presented stranger.’’ Yet Malaya 
and Penang, waiting for him on the morrow, “ were not to 
belie anything I had ever dreamt of them.” 

Mr. F. D. Burdett is not sophisticated, nor sensitive, nor 
young or modern like Mr. Waugh, but he has done a lot 
more travelling, in even remoter and stranger places, has 
a good memory and/or (as they say in the City) a very 
robust imagination, and an aptitude for story-telling of 
the bluff and breezy description characteristic of his type. 
Fifty years of adventure, ashore and afloat, first as a miner 
in the North Australian gold rush, as pearler, as prospector 
for the rarer mineral treasures of the outlying Philippines, 
and eventually as orchid-seeker in the tangled jungles of 
Luzon and Mindanao, have given him something to write 
about, and write about it he does with considerable gusto. 

One wonders however why he should drag Epstein into 
a dissertation on Igorote wall-paintings, and why there 
is so little about orchids in this rollicking Odyssey of 
Mr. Burdett’s. Orchids can be made interesting, even to 
the young, as memories of the huge delight extracted from 
a B.O.P. serial of Messrs. Russan and Boyle’s by this 
reviewer in some pre-Edwardian epoch testify, Certainly 
there is a vivid story of how Mr. Burdett discovered an 
entire hill-side of the exquisite Phaleanopsis at Ilocos 
Norte, a find never approached in thirty years of subsequent 
endeavour. But later thrills are derivable chiefly from his 
eerie account of an island where three old satyrs lorded it 
over a multitudinous harem, and some animated recitals of 
the chase after fur, fin and feather, not to say pythons and 
other scaly monsters. A book whose vigour and move- 
ment will attract boys, and such adult readers as Mr. 
Waugh’s indolent subtleties may not appeal to. 

ASHLEY GIBSON. 


SUSAN FERRIER. 


For the past fifty years Susan Ferrier.has been suffering 
the sad eclipse of all those who are mentioned in the school 
textbooks on literary history yet are read by no one except 
the inquisitive student in search of an out-of-date way 
subject for a thesis. She is, I am afraid, of that ghostly 
company which numbers “‘ Euphues’”’ and Paley’s ‘“ Evi- 
dences,’”’ though with more justice than any of these can 
she complain of being neglected. Not even the most 
blandly optimistic of her admirers however can hope for 
a Susan Ferrier ‘‘ revival ’’—even in these days of an 
unexpected renaissance of interest in the long novel; even 
though she appear in such fine new clothes as the “‘ Holly- 
rood” edition*. It is useless to point out that Miss 

* “ Marriage,”’ ‘‘ The Inheritance,” “‘ Destiny.”” By Susan 
Ferrier. Withintroductions by Lady Margaret Sackville, together 


with ‘“‘ The Memoir and Correspondence of Susan Ferrier.” By 
John A. Doyle. 4 vols. £6 6s. the set. (Nash & Grayson.) 


Ferrier’s ‘‘ The Inheritance’’ is no longer than Mr. 
Priestley’s ‘‘ Good Companions ’’ or that her ‘ Destiny ”’ 
is even shorter than Mr. Brett Young’s “‘ Portrait of Clare.”’ 
With Miss Ferrier it is not the mere length of her books that 
counts; it is the fact that they could have been much 
shorter. Her novels, more than those of any other writer 
I have ever read, could have been transformed into master- 
pieces had there only been a sub-editor at her side to bluve- 
pencil her pages. Yet in spite of her inordinate length, her 
whole pages of sententious moralisings (oddly sandwiched 
between some of the most richly humorous scenes in the 
whole history of the English novel), Miss Ferrier can lay 
claim to being of the company of genius, especially of the 
comic genius. She had the rare gift of the real story-teller 
and the rarer gift of the creator of character. And if none 
of her three novels is remarkable for construction or sur- 
prising twists of plot it at least marches along with the 
tramp of the inevitable. They all begin well and, for the 
most part, end well, and if there are dull sections, it is 
perhaps to Miss Ferrier’s credit that she has given us them 
in such slabs that the reader will at once learn to distinguish 
their approach and so be prepared to skip, if not to hop and 
jump. It is not every novelist who is so considerate of his 
readers. 

Professor Saintsbury has written of Miss Ferrier that she 
remains “‘ in literary history a singular and almost unique 
figure.’’ For about her there hangs a mystery—the mystery 
of a woman who wrote three “ best-sellers’? and then 
relinquished authorship altogether for the remaining twenty- 
five years of her life, preferring the consolations of religion 
in a darkened room to literary fame in the salons of the 
‘‘ learned ladies ’’ of Edinburgh. Outwardly her life seems 
to have been devoid of incident. The youngest of a family 
of ten, she was born in Edinburgh in 1782, where her father 
acted as agent to the fifth Duke of Argyll. Scott was a 
friend of her father’s, and she herself (as readers of Lock- 
hart will remember) became Scott’s friend in later years, 
winning from him not merely personal admiration but his 
intense admiration for her work as a novelist. 

Marriage,” her first novel, planned in collaboration with 
Miss Clavering, niece of the Duke of Argyll, was published 
anonymously in 1818. It met with immediate success 
(partly because it was in some respects a roman a clef of 
Edinburgh society), some critics even going so far as to 
attribute it to Scott. For this first novel her publishers 
paid her £150—not an inconsiderable sum for a first novel 
by an unknown and anonymous author. Four years later 
her publisher paid her {1,000 for the manuscript of her 
second novel, ‘‘ The Inheritance ’’ ; and in 1831, seven years 
later, Cadell bought ‘‘ Destiny,’’ her third novel, for £1,700. 
After that, though publishers begged of her for manu- 
scripts, she remained silent, a solitary spinster of increasing 
devotion who was to spend the last twenty-five years of her 
life in a darkened room, almost blind and racked with a 
cough. She died in her brother’s house in Edinburgh in 
1854, in her seventy-third year. And it was not until two 
years before her death, when Bentley published a collected 
edition of her works, that she allowed the secret of her 
authorship to be divulged. 

Miss Ferrier wrote of a world that is dead, that had 
indeed almost disappeared during her own lifetime—the 
world of the old Scottish clans who barely survived, in 
tarnished, shop-soiled feudal splendour, into the early 
nineteenth century. It is from this fantastic and some- 
times monstrous regiment that she has drawn the most 
memorable figures in her great gallery of originals—Lady 
Maclaughlan, the three aunts, Dr. Redgill, and Mrs. 
MacShake in “‘ Marriage’’; Miss Pratt, Adam Ramsay 
and ‘‘ Mrs. Major ’’ in ‘‘ The Inheritance’; the Rev. Mr. 
McDow, the Ribley family, and Molly Macaulay in 
“ Destiny.’’ It is her comic characters that will live in 
the gallery that includes Mr. Collins and Parson Adams ; 
her heroes and heroines, after the fashion of their day (no 
blame to them), too often border on the stilted and priggish. 
In no other novelist is to be found sententiousness and 
rich humour twisted together in such surprisingly thick 
strands. Here indeed is a riddle as perplexing as that of 
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Miss Ferrier’s sudden abandoning of literature after her 
third and most successful novel. 

Of the present edition it would be hard to speak too 
highly. It is indeed a fitting memorial to a novelist of 
genius who ought never to have been relegated to the 
“‘also-rans ’’’ in the school histories of literature. And 
Lady Margaret Sackville has contributed to each of the 


three novels a sensitive and discerning introduction. How 
happy her description of Miss Ferrier as the “‘ witty 
Puritan ”’! H. L. Morrow. 


THE SALON.* 


Miss Agnes Platt has translated this entirely delightful 
book with ease and charm. The Renaissance was the 
cradle of the salon, and we begin with this section, and a 
study of the divine Isotta and her circle—Isotta, Malatesta’s 
““snow-white innocent dove,’’ his “ pride of Italy.”” In 
this first chapter we are wafted away from the prosaic 
atmosphere of to-day; the commonplace room vanishes, 
such is the magic of the writer, and we see the little court 
upon the Adriatic back in 1430 or so, where poetry was in 
the air and even serious military engineers ran into rhyme 
over the woman who was so quick-witted and so fascinating. 
The book must be read, as the introduction counsels, with 
the teasing, charming melodies of Mozart and Haydn 
chiming in the ear; lively and gay. Conversation was 
brought to a fine art in these long vanished salons; the 
spirits of the wealthy and the witty were posed in the right 
attitudes to provoke mirth and friendship and sparkling 
interchange of fancy. Pictures of Society in Five Cen- 
turies are given here. We see the Medici at Careggi, 
where there was such exuberant joy in living; later we 
are in the city of lagoons with Veronica Franco, yellow- 
haired and full of spells. We hear of the gorgeous rooms, 
the gold-embroidered velvet covers to the chairs, and, 
observe, there is Pietro Aretino going in to have a word 
with the renowned courtesan Angela Zaffetta. ... 

We have neither space nor inclination to linger long over 
the engaging divisions entitled respectively ‘‘ Baroque,” 
““ Rococo,”’ ‘‘ Sensibility,’’ because these deeply interesting 
chapters must be read for themselves, but we must confess 
that we turned at once to the description of Madame 
Récamier and her salon, and were not disappointed. It is 
written vividly, and again we seem to see the curly chestnut 


hair, the finely cut features, the virginal aspect of the - 


beauty who one day took the collection at St. Roch, and 
was gazed at adoringly by a crowd scrambling on the very 
side altars. 

A desirable book ; full of colour. And what about the 
salons of the hour? In Lord d’Abernon’s sketch of Asquith 
he records that, ‘‘ Even in the most anxious times a spare 
hour could always be devoted to romantic converse with 
intellectual and gifted ladies.’’ Perhaps the good days are 
still with us. Marjory Royce. 


HEARTS BOWED DOWN.i 


Mr. Beresford’s twenty-eighth novel (how time flies, to 
be sure! this same hand reviewed—in these very pages— 
the first of them) shows a favourite author at his almost 
best. One may consider Mr. Beresford a little bold in 
deciding, as he does here, to choose so expansive a frame 
for weaving what he calls his ‘‘ pattern of words’ upon, 
their motif being in its nature episodic. For he is an austere 
writer, scorning the tricks of those flamboyant novelists 
who camouflage the exiguousness of their plots with all 
manner of frills and furbelows. Moreover the plot of 
“* Love’s Illusion ’’ is not only very simple, it is hackneyed. 
Mr. Beresford merely shows us a rather ordinary but very 
natural and likeable young man falling catastrophically 
- in love with a light-minded but desperately attractive 
young woman, who throws him over in circumstances that 

* “The Salon, Its Rise and Fall.’ By Valerian Tornius. 
21s. (Thornton Butterworth.) 


+ ‘“ Love’s Illusion.” By J. D. Beresford. 
—‘‘ The Voyage Home.”’ By Storm Jameson. 
mann.) 


7s. 6d. 
7s. 6d. 


(Collins.) 
(Heine- 


leave their mark on him for life. It is the youth, now more 
than middle-aged and a permanent bachelor, who tells 
the story thirty years after it happened. His frank and 
simple confessio amantis provides the vehicle however for the 
display of a gift for characterisation on the author’s part 
that is nothing short of masterly. 

Geoffrey, no more absurd a young man than others of 
his age (twenty-two), epoch (late eighteen-nineties), and 
upbringing (suburban and country parsonage), his Victorian 
but quite engaging parents; the girl Brenda; her nice 
little sister Pattie ; Mrs. Maxwell, who led curates astray 
and altogether set her daughters a very bad example ; 
her much to be pitied husband, cleverly manipulated as a 
“noise heard off ’’ throughout the tragi-comic idyll; Mrs. 
Spenser-Greene, one of Nature’s septuagenarian mischief- 
makers, all seem very much more alive than half the people 
one used to know. 

Mr. Beresford’s experiment, we perceive, has been tri- 
umphantly successful. We can survey his “ pattern,” 
with not a stitch out of place in it, as something complete 
and satisfying, a masterpiece in little. There is a dry 
simplicity about the writing, but this is the art that conceals 
art. 

Miss Jameson pursues very different methods in ‘‘ The 
Voyage Home.”’ Her writing is neither dry nor simple— 
sometimes in fact she is loose and careless, while occasionally 
her characters do simply impossible things. It is a trifle 
of course that horses of the hunter class do not usually 
run in the Cambridgeshire, but not so much a trifle that 
daughters of the type of Sylvia should fling themselves 
away on the first uncouth and illiterate male encountered 
because a Captain Ling has dropped them (with more 
francs than will buy a return ticket in their vanity bags) 
at Dieppe. The device adopted by Sylvia’s cousin Cynthia 
(nice names both, but not suitable for use in the same cast) 
for attaching the not too docile Richard to her apron- 
strings seems a little too Huxleyish for the period, and 
other psychological improbabilities obtrude here and there 
in the otherwise harmonious pattern of this ample and 
richly embroidered narrative. Lapses of this trifling order 
do not detract in any material degree from the success 
of Miss Jameson’s effort to enlist a continuance of our 
sympathies and admiration for Mary Hansyke, indomitable 
heroine of ‘‘ The Lovely Ship ”’ who, as anticipated in the 
title, here continues a voyage that is far from smooth. 
Mary in the autumn of her days remains indomitable, a 
little more mellowed and if anything more lovable personage, 
still taking arms against a sea of troubles, most of which 
she has brought or helped to bring on herself. She is, un- 
fortunately for her own peace of mind and that of those 
near and dear to her, the ‘“‘ managing’”’ type. Naturally 
she goes on getting hurt. 

This is an exceptionally good novel, let there be no 
mistake about that. There is much of positive beauty, 
not only of the pictorial kind, in Miss Jameson’s working 
out of her theme, and beyond all that a subtlety of insight, 


an abounding tenderness, and a power manifested time 


after time in this latest achievement of hers, that it is 
likely will place Miss Jameson very high indeed among 
the novelists of her generation. A. G. 


EXITS AND FAREWELLS.* 


A fleet of vessels at a Mediterranean port waiting for 
the dawn. Fishing boats with coloured sails—some 
orange, some white, some black as the night that holds 
them. Here a graceful yacht and there the dun-coloured 
craft of some northern clime, grimy with coal dust. What 
chasms and crevasses must we navigate in order to see, 
through Miss Bowen’s eyes, these ships sail out into the 
open sea, to be finally received into the great ocean’s 
depths. The history of a reputation illuminates a whole 
tract of culture, and we recognise from this latest book of 
Miss Bowen’s how well justified she was at the beginning 
to follow, even to the point of extravagance, the dictates 
of her colour sensibility. In this collection of portraits 


* “ Exits and Farewells.”” By Marjorie Bowen. 7s. 6d. 
(Selwyn & Blount.) 
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there is breadth and intensity in the modelling. A para- 
graph or two has kindled a spark, and the extreme freedom 
of the author’s handling creates the appropriate mood with 
its suggestion. Whether founded on fact or pure inven- 
tion, the tales, written in the idiom of their day, bear the 
verisimilitude of truth, and create the convention of their 
period. The convention of aristocracy: to die well. 
Blood ankle deep through which, armed with pride and 
insouciance, they mounted to the gallows. Poor, unfor- 
tunate Mme. du Barry, an outcast among the aristocrats, 
a fishing boat with golden sail, could understand, but not 
conform to their code. The writer has also mastered her 
sequences of low-toned, if violent colour. The dun- 
coloured Grace Endicott and the Polander arrest the 
reader’s attention as vividly as the flamboyant purple 
and gold of Michael III, Emperor of the East. Here a 
passion for words, jewel upon jewel in gorgeous effect, 
rivals the hard brilliance of Saltus. 
G. F. 


CANADA PAST AND PRESENT.* 


Nearly a century ago Catherine Traill—née Strickland, 
a sister of the Agnes of “‘ Lives of the Queens of England ” 
fame—migrated with her husband to a settlement on the 
Otonabee river in Ontario, and from thence wrote her 
mother a series of letters descriptive of life in that then 
virgin land. The letters became a book a few years later, 
which is now republished from Toronto. Its appearance 
is opportune, coinciding as it does with Mr. Frederick 
Niven’s spirited picture of present-day conditions in that 
vast region of the Dominion which embraces the Prairie 
Provinces, the Rocky Mountains and British Columbia. 
It would be difficult to select two books more representative 
of the Canada of the past and the Canada of the present. 
And there is a singular agreement in some of the reflections 
of the two narratives. Take these two passages on the 
Canadian winter : 

“You say you fear the rigours of the Canadian winter will 
kill me,’’ wrote Mrs Traill. ‘I never enjoyed better health, 
nor so good, as since it commenced. There is a degree of spirit 
and vigour infused into one’s blood by the purity of the air 
that is quite exhilarating. The very snow seems whiter and 
more beautiful than it does in your damp, vapoury climate.”’ 

“T have entertained in 
January, while in London,” 
writes Mr. Niven, “ visiting 
Canadians from the ‘bald 
prairie,’ and seen them crouch 
shuddering over a roaring fire, 
unable to keep warm; yet in 
London the _ thermometer 
registers no such low tempera- 
tures as it does during a North- 
West winter. They could not 
be frost-bitten in London, but 
they were chilled to the bone.” 


There is one quality of the 
natural scene, however, which 
all travellers in North 
America will recognise as 
truthfully observed by Mrs. 
Traill, but does not seem to 
have been felt by Mr. Niven. 
The aspect of the country, 
she reflected, reminded her of 
the hilly part of Gloucester- 
shire; but ‘‘ you want the 
charm with which civilisation 
has so eminently adorned at 
that fine county, with all its 
romantic villages, flourishing towns, cultivated farms and 
extensive downs, so thickly covered with flocks and herds. 
. . . I look in vain for the rich hedgerows of my native 
country.”” On the other hand, while Mrs. Traill was 
disappointed with the Indian summer, Mr. Niven celebrates 
it in a lyrical passage : 

* “The Backwoods of Canada.’’ By Catherine Parr Traill. 


$3. (Toronto: McClelland & Stewart.)—‘‘ Canada West.” 
By Frederick Niven. 5s. (Dent.) 


Mr. Frederick Niven (right) 
and Mr. J. Murray Gibbon. 


A snapskot taken by Levon West, the American etcher, during “ Indian Days” 


“The Indian summer is a lovely period in such parts, when 
the leaves of aspens, birches, and cotton-poplars are yellowing 
and tremble in the slightest wind. Mile after mile we pass 
through golden lower woods, bright against the reddy green of 
pines and firs. We carry away memories. We remember the 
high deliberate majesty of glaciers. We remember the frail 
beauty of a birch leaf spiralling downward in the quiet day.” 

Conditions of life, social intercourse, economic problems, 
even political relations between the mother land and the 
Dominion, figure prominently in each book; and Mr. 
Niven is so contemporary that he deals with last year’s 
harvesters and with the Wheat Pool problem. While 
then the pages of Mrs. Traill are mostly edifying for their 
records of bygone difficulties, those of the novelist are 
practical to a degree. Indeed Mr. Niven has a valuable 
chapter of hints for the Tenderfoot, and tells how life is 
ameliorated by many diversions. ‘‘ For youth it is a care- 
free and untrammelled land.” For winter there are 
skating and curling, and hockey and ski-ing ; for summer, 
tennis. 

** But as for relaxations and diversions, by common consent 
dancing undoubtedly leads. Distance is no impediment, pro- 
gress having endowed us with the motor-car. What is fifty 
miles in an automobile ? On into the small hours dances 
continue, despite even the fifty or more miles’ journey home 
again. The headlights bob and veer through the forest, lighting, 
sometimes, on a startled deer, hypnotising him for some moments 
during which he stands in the road staring, a deer of silver 
in the rays. Then he leaps back into the darkness of the forest 
whence he came.” 

Should the moralist regard those words as evidence of 
modern decadence, and reflect that Mr. Niven. devotes 
far more space to the recreations than the hardships of 
life in Canada than Mrs. Traill, it may be answered that 
the writer of a century ago does refer to ‘‘ young ladies 
going to evening parties with cluttering ringlets,” and 
admit that the approach of winter was hailed with delight 
because it was “ to all a season of leisure and enjoyment.”’ 
The merry-makers were not able to go so far afield in 
their sleighs as their modern counterparts in their motor- 
cars; but that seems to be the only difference. Mrs. 
Traill’s pages are replete with evidences of hard work; 
and so are Mr. Niven’s. And each writer is agreed that 
“Canada is a land of hope’”’ because everything is new 
and “‘ everything going forward.’’ The two books indeed 
afford notable evidence in their unity, over a century of 
time, in bearing testimony to 
the affection and enthusiasm 
the great Dominion inspires 
in those who settle amid its 
vast spaces. 

HENRY C, SHELLEY. 


THE HUMAN 
RUSKIN.* 


It is the foolish fashion of 
our time to treat Ruskin as 
a pompous Victorian with 
quaint ideas about art, even 
quainter concerning 
economics, and, worst of all, a 
dreadful habit of mind which 
made him mix these two and 
serve them with the repressive 
moralising sacred to heavy 
Victorian fathers. Those of 
us who are attaining the 


Banff. border line of middle age 


are inclined to be as vehement 
as the bright and young, although for many of us Ruskin 
once stood with Carlyle: the twin deities of our adolescence. 
Mr. J. Howard Whitehouse has just published a volume 
of hitherto unpublished letters by Ruskin, and almost 
any one of the least significant of them is sufficient to 
dispel this current heresy. He has called the book ‘“‘ The 


Solitary Warrior ’’; and the title, in Ruskin’s own spirit 
Edited 


* “ The Solitary Warrior.” 


New Letters by Ruskin. 
by J. Howard Whitehouse. 


7s. 6d. (Allen & Unwin.) 
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of apposite symbolic nomenclature, conveys exactly the 
feeling which the perusal of these letters has on our minds. 
Ruskin ceases to be a pompous Victorian gentleman and 
becomes a tragically lonely figure, yearning for friendship 
and affection as he fights his single-handed battle against 
the world. Letter after letter is a cri de ceur. Faith in 
man, faith in God, faith in himself and his own great 
purpose of world reform: one by one they are swept away 
from him. 

“‘T had no conception,” he writes, ‘‘ when I began the battle 
how solitary I should find myself in it. Everyone fails me, 
and the tremendous power of self-deceived mammon wor- 
shippers, bleeding the life of all humanity, is something too 
horrible to face. I go against it without looking at it—the 
putrefying dragon is so much more ghastly than the old living 
one. It is curious that Turner is the only living man in Europe 
who fully understands this battle!” 


Behind this battle with the order of society we get 
glimpses of the even more terrible strife of the spirit which 
really embittered him and wore out his great mind. Per- 
haps half a dozen times throughout these letters we have 
a reference to the devastating love he had for Rose la 
Touche; but those few references are enough to reveal 
the inward tragedy of his hopeless love for this girl, whose 
earliest letter to him, written when she was only twelve 
years old, he carried, wrapped in gold, throughout his 
whole life. 


“‘ She let me be with her on her birthday this year, and on 

mine, too, and has been very kind and wonderful to me, and 
taken a great deal of evil out of me, and given me peace some- 
thing like yours. . . . I look forward to the lengthening days, 
not as I have sometimes done wishing they would not lengthen 
any more.” 
So he writes to his friend Mrs. Scott during one gleam 
of peacefulness before mental darkness descended upon 
this girl he loved; and finally, with the stress of so much 
conflict, upon his own great mind. But three years later 
he can say to the same correspondent : 


“ All beauty is now dreadful to me. I have no sense of any 
help coming to me from the Maker of it other than He gives 
to any worm cut through by the spade. . . . Fancy having the 
two worst associations of one’s life fastened to the Rose or the 
Bluebell for one’s country walks! It is so grotesquely horrible.” 


As we penetrate to the story of personal tragedy behind 
these utterances, the current myth of Ruskin the prig 
disappears ; and for all his wealth, his marvellous advan- 
tages of education and upbringing, his opportunities for 
travel, we have the drama of a lonely soul at odds with 
circumstances. 

Ruskin himself, however, would not wish to have this 
side of his life emphasised. To the world, even to this 
narrower world of his personal friends, he was the social 
worker and fighter. Many of these letters cover the period 
when he was publishing ‘‘ Fors Clavigera”’ ; those public 
letters which embody his economic, ethical and esthetic 
doctrine ; or, should one say, his doctrine of life which had 
these three facets. From the beginning he saw art as an 
expression of the social life of peoples, and a reflection of the 
personal ethic of the artist. He wanted life to remould 
itself upon the graciousness which he found mirrored in 
the products of earlier, more simple periods. He cannot 
bear to turn from the contemplation of Carpaccio’s St. 
Ursula at Venice, 


“‘in which every figure, and there are hundreds, is refined in 
feature and beautiful in dress, with a purity as perfect, though 
as various, as wild flowers. There are old and young, kings 
and poor labourers, saints and rough soldiers, but they are all 
different only as violets and ivy, or roses and meadow grass, 
all lovely and human and pure. Well, I had been an hour or 
so among these people and then came here in a glorious after- 
noon, with the mountains of Titian all purple in the north, 
but with four Americans in the carriage with me (first class), 
one man and three women, who, of all the wretches I ever 
endured the presence of, were the noisomest and most abominable 
in the ingrained essential total desperateness of degradation of 
mind. I can’t enter into details about them, but I won’t endure 
for my part the state of things which produces such vermin. 
It I fence myself only into a few fields I will have about me 
at least nothing but what shall tend to true laws of pleasantness 
and peace—not loathsomeness and wrath.” 


I seldom indulge in quotation of such length in a review, 
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I AM 
JONATHAN SCRIVENER 


CLAUDE HOUGHTON 


By far the best work of the novelist, 
of whose first book, Arnold Bennett 
said: ‘“‘It is full of dialogue, and 
good dialogue. It has beautiful 
moments. It is original.” 


THE BELOVED PHYSICIAN 


NAOMI JACOB 


A really fine story of rival doctors in 
a large northern town. Miss Jacob’s 
novel contains a love story of the 
most remarkable charm. 


A New Novel. by 
VICENTE BLASCO 


IBANEZ 


THE INTRUDER 


A dramatic study of the Biscay Coast 
of Spain and of the effects of sudden 
wealth: on a primitive community. 


MOORLAND TERROR 


HUGH BROADBRIDGE 


“* Altogether an unusual tale not only in theme but in 
treatment ; its pages are saturated in the kind of beauty 
one finds in the pages of Richard Jefferies and 
W. H. Hudson, yet the drama lacks nothing in energy 
and swift movement.” 


—Edward Crickmay in ‘‘ The Sunday Referee” 
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but these passages so convey the quality of these all- 
too-human letters that the licence is justified. If, as one 
reads, the idea of the inhumanity of the great Victorian 
is dispelled, so is that of his being passé in his thought. 
One long letter dealing with the philosophy and economic 
creed of the Society of St. George, which he founded, 
reveals that only in the more advanced circles in Russia 
have they attained to big ideas about money and its place, 
about service and its value. This man, who distributed 
his vast fortune and broke his great mind for the healing 
of the body social, comes to life again in these new letters. 
His quality as an artist is attested by half a dozen sketches 
from that careful pencil or brush; his quality as a man 
in nearly every utterance. Mr. Whitehouse, editing the 
letters, has appended a chart showing the principal events 
and writings of the time set against the chronology of 
Ruskin’s own life and work; and so added something more 
to our debt. He has also given at the beginning of the 
letters for each year a bald biographical statement of the 
writer’s activities; and at times we could wish that he 
had intruded a little more of his knowledge of Ruskin. 
But the volume serves most in sending us back to the 
other writings of this master, and in re-establishing him as 
the great man he was, by revealing both his greatness and 
his essential, pathetic manhood. 

Horace SHIPP. 


LADY FRANCES BALFOUR.* 


Lady Frances Balfour was advised by Dr. George Saints- 
bury and her sister-in-law, Lady Betty Balfour, to publish 
her reminiscences and, if it be not impertinent to say so of 
such competent authorities, the advice was good, for this 
work is of very great interest. That the publishers are 
enthusiastic is shown by the fact that they have presented 
it in what is really an édition de luxe—handsome binding, 
excellent paper, admirable type—and they have provided, 
what is all too rarely done, an index to each volume. 

Lady Frances Balfour is the widow of Colonel Eustace 
Balfour, whom she married in 1879; and a younger 
daughter of the eighth Duke of Argyll (in his day an out- 
standing figure, well known for his studies in geology, 
ornithology and natural history), by his wife, Lady Eliza- 
beth Gower, the eldest daughter of the second Duke of 
Sutherland. This is mentioned to show that she was 
indeed born with a silver spoon in her mouth—the silver 
spoon in this case, so far as her readers are concerned, 
being that, as a matter of fact, she has known everyone, 
gone everywhere, and has heard much secret social and 
political history. Let it at once be said that discretion is 
the author’s strong note. Unlike so many who unbosom 
themselves of their memories for the edification of the 
present generation, she blackens no one’s character, nor 
does she reveal aught that should not be made public. 
This reticence does not in the least detract from the fascina- 
tion of the book, for in it there is so much first-hand know- 
ledge of people and events, that it is no exaggeration to 
say there is not a dull page in it. The very names in the 
indices are a feast. Let me dip at haphazard: Matthew 
Arnold, Asquith, Balfour, Cromer, Beaconsfield, Garibaldi, 
Bradlaugh, Burne-Jones, Louis Napoleon, John Burns, 
Parnell, Gladstone, Lord Salisbury, Mrs. Humphry 
Ward. And, remember, Lady Frances is a practised 
writer, the author of biographies of Lady Victoria Camp- 
bell, Dr. MacGregor of St. Cuthbert’s and, more recently, 
Lord Balfour of Burleigh ; and she writes with an easy 
pen, a delightful absence of self-consciousness, and a 
delicious intimacy (naturally) about those who figure in 
her pages : 

“ Talking once with my brother Lorne abouta Memoir which 
had been published, he said that, to him, it was spoilt by the 
obvious self-esteem of the author. At the time I thought it a 


severe judgment, particularly as coming from his own modest 
and unassuming character. Often have I thought of this 


* “Ne Obliviscaris: Dinna Forget.” By Lady Frances 
Balfour. 2 vols. 42s. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 


conversation while writing these memoirs, because it is difficult 
to keep personality out, while the family motto, which I have 
chosen for my title, is the one I have tried faithfully to follow. 
What I have wished to record are the memories and, above all, 
the Hero landmarks which have marked life’s highways.” 


Particularly interesting is Lady Frances Balfour’s 
mention of our greatest living man of letters : 


“These memoirs have been read by one of my oldest friends, 
Mr. George Saintsbury. Many of my letters are to him, and he 
has known me for more years than either of us like to remember. 
I thought it well to choose a master of literary criticism, who is. 
besides a Tory Jacobite, a High Churchman, and one who has 
always viewed women as a ‘ monstrous regiment,’ with excep- 
tions that prove the rule. He has read these pages with a critical 
understanding, and has made allowances for their prejudices 
and passions. His verdict must stand : ‘ If they like you, they 
will like the memoirs. If otherwise, otherwise.’ ”’ 


In this instance there is no “‘ otherwise.” 

There is much that is interesting about General Gordon, 
who called on the Duke of Argyll in 1884. His Grace did 
not catch his name, but “ the intense individuality of the 
man stamped itself on his memory and haunted his imagina- 
tion, notably the arresting expression of his eyes—the eyes 
of a seer, most uncomfortable.”’ 


“They talk about Chinese Gordon being sent alone into the 
desert on a camel with {40,000 on him. But Chinese Gordon 
is not a man who tamely submits to be sent; had he wanted 
an escort, they must have given it to him. It is just like the 
man to go alone ‘under the direct command of God.’ His 
Grace laughs, and says a man who had the idea that he was 
divinely inspired was dangerous in ordinary life, but may be 
useful when alone on a camel, going to meet Arab tribes. If he 
is killed, the Conservatives will say the Government ought not 
to have regarded his inspired theories ; and if he succeeds, the 
Government will take the credit. The Pall Mail and the 
Liberal Press agree that if Gordon is killed, the Government 
must resign, so strong is the feeling in the country. The St. 
James's Gazette was happy when it said that ‘ it was only left to 
the country to send Lord Roberts with a valet, and Wolseley 
with a maid-servant, to complete the work of England’s best 
and noblest blood.’ ”’ 


It is impossible within the limits of a brief review to 
do more than indicate the interest and charm of “ Ne 
Obliviscaris.”’ 

Lewis MELVILLE. 


LIVELY MEMORIES.* 


Hardly a reader of this book will refrain from commend- 
ing it as one of those exceptional volumes whose authors 
have the great gift of making friends through the medium 
of the printed page. ‘‘ Cold print’’ can sometimes be 
warm, personal, intimate, revealing ; or it can be a barrier. 
It depends on the humanity, the zest, the humour of the 
author, this strange and irresistible comradeship; and 
Mr. Ashley Gibson has in full measure these rare 
qualities. 

“ Postscript to Adventure ’’—what a jolly title, by the 
way !—will appeal very strongly to the ordinary man or 
woman in search of what is vaguely termed “‘ a good book,” 
but it will also have a special attraction for a circle of 
journalists, artists, workers in the highways and by-ways 
of literature, who will find many backwaters of memory 
stirred by the author’s stories and reminiscences. I write 
this with reason; for did I not live through five years of 
blissful free-lancing in quaint old Margaretta Terrace 
within hail of the ‘‘ Six Bells ’’ ? and was not I also closely 
associated with the dear old Academy of blessed memories, 
conversing week by week with that brilliant pair, Lord 
Alfred Douglas and the late T. W. H. Crosland ? And do 
not I also remember with affection Thomas of the World, 
always courteous, always ready to read, and if in any way 
possible to print, such matters as I wrote in those old, 
happy, far-off days ? In just such a manner will “ Gibby’s ”’ 
pictures of Fleet Street, of the Press Club, of Bohemia in 
the pre-war years appeal to many another who has walked 


* “Postscript to Adventure.’”’ By Ashley Gibson. With 
portrait of author. 10s. 6d. (Dent.) 
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in paths parallel to his own, if not always precisely 
coincident. 

But the book is not concerned entirely with these fascinat- 
ing glimpses of an eclipsed moon. To most readers perhaps 
the chapters telling of East Africa, of West Africa, of 
Ceylon, and of strange and thrilling experiences during 
the War, will mean more than those with London as theme 
—simply because they are unable to bring the key that 
fits that lock. All books depend for real understanding 
upon what the reader can supply from hisown mind. There- 
fore those who have edited papers in the tropics, who have 
been half submerged in the porridge-like mud of trenches 
under shell-fire, who have explored the hinterlands border- 
ing the Niger and Zambesi, who have suffered red tape and 
brass-hats impatiently, will find here some tremendous 
thrills—for Mr. Gibson has done all these things. And 
from them he has emerged with a sense of humour un- 
damaged, with a touch of cynicism that stops short of 
bitterness, and with that gift of fine style in writing (so far 
removed from “ fine writing ’’ in the purple-passage sense), 
which some of us knew he possessed, as evident as ever it 
was in that memorable “‘ Ceylon ’’ which he gave us some 
years ago. 

Several passages I had marked for possible quotation— 
innocently enough ; but I have decided that to quote will 
be unfair. It would be too much like cutting a square inch 
out of a portrait as a sample of the artist’s work, or play- 
ing a couple of isolated bars from a symphony. There are 
pages of fun; of humour; of comedy; and of tragedy 
not less real for the delicacy of the author’s touch. Pages 
also, and often brief paragraphs, of description so neat, so 
“‘right,”’ that the reader gains an impression of having seen 
the event—and he has actually seen it as through a glass, 
clearly : the unobscured mind of the author. The passage 
of the Orama through the Suez Canal, where ‘‘ the path we 
rode was bright and illimitable in the taut beam of our 
searchlight ’’; the voyage from Beira to Delagoa Bay in a 
Portuguese steamer where, in the cabin allotted to the 
author, reclined a Portuguese major whose “ slumber was 
not deep enough to disturb that which fondled his brass 
buttons with its antenne’’; the vivid sketches of the 
front line in France ; the amusing encounters and episodes 
of London’s night life before war changed it into a more 
strenuous and artificial affair—so I might go on mentioning 
“bits” that “‘ please me mightily ”’ and still fail to give a 
fair picture of the whole. Therefore obviously the only 
thing left for me to do is to advise all who value good work 
and who appreciate wit and wisdom and high entertainment, 
to read this book. By the time they have finished it they 
will have made a friend: one who has seen the hard as 
well as the pleasant side of life, and has proved the truth 
of that wisest of sayings—that life, after all, is to a great 
extent what you make it. 

Witrrip L. RANDELL. 


THE MUSINGS OF M. CLEMENCEAU.* 


One would have welcomed a frank communicative 
preface to the extraordinarily interesting volumes in 
which M. Clemenceau, on the brink of the grave, took 
stock of mankind and the whole universe—a preface 
telling us how he had contrived to get so immense a book 
written! Only his most intimate friends can have formed 
any idea of the magnitude of the venture on which he 
had embarked. At the age of eighty-six, with the vivacity 
and vigour of a quite young man, he poured forth for us 
the fruits of seventy years of wide study and deep reflec- 
tion. Had he a serried array of notebooks to work 
from ? Or should we acclaim in these two volumes an 
absolute miracle of memory ? 

To review such a book seriously in a couple of columns 
would be impossible for anyone, but it is a very easy 


* “In the Evening of My Thought.” By Georges Clemen- 
ceau. Translated by Charles Miner Thompson and John Heard 
junior. 2 vols. 30s. (Constable.) 


book to review in desultory fashion because it is full to 
overflowing with noteworthy passages : pregnant thoughts, 
acute observations and criticisms, flights of fancy, bits of 
autobiography, epigrams, jests. While reading it I pencil- 
marked enough “ cynical asperities ’’ alone (as Dr. Johnson 
would have called them) to fill half a dozen of these columns 
entertainingly. Yet the general tone is by no means 
cynical. It is stoic, rather. Gratefully, cheerfully stoic. 
M. Clemenceau had no illusions about life, but he was 
glad to have lived and he bade all others be of good heart. 
He was of course definitely anti-Christian. ‘‘ Have we 
not been told,’’ he asked, ‘‘ that we are but dust and 
that to dust we shall return?’ These words, he con- 
tended, do ‘‘ not too well accord with the joys of paradise 
and the pains of hell.’’ Better so! ‘‘ All in all, is it not 
possible for us to remain merely good children of the 
earth, without other ambition than that of making the 
most of ourselves in the terrestrial condition from which 
we cannot escape ? ”’ 

The autobiographical bits remind us what a traveller 
M. Clemenceau had been. They transport us all over the 
world from Ceylon, where he noted that the French mis- 
sions “ have no appreciable effect in spreading the French 
tongue,’’ and Bombay, where he admired the “‘ cultivated 
and urbane Parsees’”’ (of whose sun-worship he has much 
to tell), to Buenos Ayres, where an English lady, ‘“ con- 
nected with the diplomatic corps,’ was so shocked and 
angered by a lecture of his that she declared he “ ought 
to be publicly whipped’! Now and again we are given 
glimpses of his life en province, in his retreat by the sea. 
“These are my thoughts,”” he says in one place, “ as, 
buffeted by the wind, I wander like a restless sea-bird 
among the hollows of the sand-dunes.’’ One feels that 
his happiest days were spent in that remote retreat of 
his. Here in a little rhapsody which deserves, I think, to 
be reproduced in full. It is very typical—M. Clemenceau 
allows himself many such digressions from the main line of 
his thought : 


“Haunted by imperious questions and uncertain answers, 
I sometimes seek solace from the silent enchantments of the 
great forest of liveoaks that the jealous ocean has guarded from 
the intrusive public. In the soft sparkling light, a fine bright 
rain of sunbeams sift through the shrivelled leaves, and caresses 
the ghostly trunks that stretch out knotty arms. The woods 
are suffused with the charm of early morn filtering into the 
clearings, while gleams of every tint of white on the distant crest 
of the waves, wherever the sun breaks through the clouds, form 
the background of the wild rugged vista. Shadowy trails 
wander away under the ferns, and impart a new life to the tawny 
tapestry of the pines, with their trunks of violet, scale-like bark. 
Here a world complete in itself, without gesture and without 
voice. awaits the human drama. What better setting could 
the fancy of a dreamer ask ?"’ 


And the dreamer proceeds to fancy this woodland 
peopled by the creations of Shakespeare—by Hamlet and 
Yorick, Montagus and Capulets, Bottom and Titania and 
Queen Mab! 


FREDERIC WHYTE. 


CLEMENCEAU.* 


Sympathy for the number of good writers who are 
busying themselves just now with books about Clemenceau 
will be the first consideration inspired in M. Martet’s 
English readers. However excellent, their portraits must 
remain insipid beside that which is Clemenceau, a quite 
terrifyingly alive Tiger, ‘‘ burning bright ’’ just like Blake’s. 
As biographer, M. Martet has served his old chief better 
than Boswell served the Doctor, for in the mass of material 
which these recorded conversations represent the chaff 
(if there ever was any chaff) has been winnowed away, 
every point tells, and on every page there are a dozen 
of them. What emerges is a convincing and absolutely 
complete portrait, a ‘“‘ speaking ”’ likeness if ever there 
was one. 


* “Clemenceau: The Events of His Life as Told by, Himself 
to His Former Secretary, Jean Martet.”’ Translated by Milton 
Waldman. Illustrated. 25s. (Longmans.) 
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Sidelights on the War abound here of course. More 
than one secret of the first magnitude is revealed. ‘‘ During 
the final German offensive I was afraid; I was doubtful 
of him (Foch). I used to make it a rule not to meddle in 
military operations, but in certain cases I say to hell with 
rules—the country before everything. I therefore went 
to see Pétain. I asked him, ‘ Well, what is your con- 
clusion about Foch?’ And Pétain answered, ‘ I’ve seen 
his plans—there’s nothing more to say.’ So I let him 
go on. The Chamber demanded his head. I defended 
him.”” Elsewhere, Clemenceau reveals that in the dark 
days of March, 1918, England asked him which he wanted 
to defend, Paris or Calais? ‘‘I answered ‘ Calais’.” 
Foch he did not like—‘‘ You see, Martet, all the shabby 
little tricks he played upon me ’’—yet he backed him up— 
“Tf it had to be done again, even knowing what I had to 
expect from Foch, I should choose him again.” He pays 
repeatedly the fairest of tributes to England’s share in the 
victory, yet in retrospect his comment is that we have 


begun to show “a kind of weakening, of lassitude. .. . 
What can you expect? Their history goes back such 
a long way. . . . The English to-day are less enterprising 


than those of a hundred years ago. Some virtue is going 
out of them.’’ He seems not to approve of modern women. 
“They wear skirts nowadays which come above their 
knees and change them four times a day. My poor mother 
probably only had two dresses and they fell to her feet, 
which did not prevent her from bringing up six children 
properly. . . . I should never have been able to marry 
a woman doctor.” 

These conversations reveal how astonishingly wide were 
Clemenceau’s interests and enthusiasms. This ex-doctor 
and journalist, this wrecker of dynasties and governments 
and saviour of his country, found time somehow for devo- 
tion to scholarship, a passionate interest in all the arts, 
and in his eighty-fifth year is found not only talking but 
writing about Monet, about Phidias, Praxiteles, and the 
glory that was Greece, discussing prehistoric flints and the 
foibles of Hebrew financiers, Maurois and his Colonel 
Bramble, the flowers in his own garden, and the English 
Royal family—‘ All worthy people, what do you expect ? 
They do their job as best they can.”” In talk he lets nothing 
go by him, his reactions even to trivialities are like sparks 
from an anvil, nor are any bounds set to his audacities. 


A. G. 


TWO POETS.* 


It is not perversity or mere convenience which makes 
me couple these books. As I read first Mr. Eliot’s and then 
Dr. Saito’s, I was confronted with the problem—is it as 
hard for a modern man, who is not a Catholic or a theo- 
logian, to understand Dante as it would be, one would 
think, for a Japanese, even as learned and sensitive as 
Dr. Saito, to understand Keats? Mr. Eliot, who is cer- 
tainly modern and, though not a Papist, Catholic in his 
convictions and sympathies, evidently believes that it is 
hard to appreciate Dante. He claims high honours for 
him, honours which most English readers will be un- 
willing to give: ‘‘ the most universal of poets in the 
modern languages,” though not so comprehensive as 
-Shakespeare. Dante’s ‘‘ Commedia ”’ is one of those poems 
““ which can only just hope to grow up at the end of life.” 
I am myself of Mr. Eliot’s opinion in this matter of the 
position of Dante ; but I cannot help debating how far my 
opinion is governed by my general agreement—both 
“‘ philosophical assent and poetic belief,” as Mr. Eliot puts 
it—with the thought of Dante. Is it not possible that, 
were their philosophies to come back to acceptance, as 
Dante’s in a measure has to the modern world, Milton’s 
“Paradise Lost’? or even Spenser’s ‘‘ Faerie Queene” 
would seem poems as universal as the ‘‘ Commedia” and 
of immediate significance to the modern mind? For, much 
as we may admire great ancient poetry, we are at times 

* “Dante.” By T. S. Eliot. 3s. 6d. (Faber & Faber.)— 
“* Keats’s View of Poetry.’’ By Takeshi Saito. 6s. (Cobden- 
Sanderson.) 


New Fiction 


Otto Babendiek 
By GUSTAV FRENSSEN 
Translated by Huntley Paterson 
This great autobiographical novel by one of 
Germany’s foremost living authors is an epic of a 
generation of people in a country district of Schles- 
wig, bordering on the North Sea. We follow 
Otto, the son of the village blacksmith, from his 
unhappy childhood through his school-days, his 
farm life, his struggles as student, journalist, be- 
wildered young husband, soldier in the Great War 
—till he at last becomes a successful writer and 
sees his eventful career crowned with glory and 
domestic happiness. The novel achieves its effect 
by its simplicity and its quiet grandeur. 
(560 pages. 10/— net. March 7th) 


The Immortal Lover 
A Burns Romance 
By JOHN A. STEUART 
Morning Post : ‘‘ Mr. Steuart makes no attempt to 
whitewash or blackwash a personality that was 
part deity and part dirt. His story begins with 
the parting of Burns and his ‘ Highland Mary,’ 
and follows his splendid, squalid career to its 
tragical close. The task has been achieved with 
versatility and virility.” (7/6 net) 


e 
Tide House 
By MAUDE C. PERRY 
Telegraph: ‘In describing a man’s rise from 
poverty to wealth, Mrs. Perry chooses the romantic, 
detailed, unsatirical method of treatment which 
usually makes a strong appeal to the reading 
public. Her Matthew Gulick is a bit of a bad hat, 
but she writes with such conviction and vitality 
that the reader is persuaded he has something 
essentially fine in his character.” 
BEATRICE KEAN SEYMOUR: ‘An unusual and 
powerfully told tale.” (7/6 net) 


Dawn 
By S. FOWLER WRIGHT, Author of Deluge, etc. 
How the author startled two continents with 
Deluge, the story of the vast cataclysm that floods 
England, is now well known. In Dawn he shows 
us a group of survivors whose difficulties are in- 
creased owing to the men outnumbering the women 
by sixtoone. Whatwillhappen ? (7/6net. March) 


Deluge 
By S. FOWLER WRIGHT 
First Cheap Edition. 3/6 net 
Sytv1a Lynp in Daily News: ‘ Not since Mr. 
Wells wrote his romances of the future has a story- 
teller of Mr. Fowler Wright’s particular quality 
been seen.” 


The Kitbag Travel Books 
Edited by DOUGLAS GOLDRING 


British Weekly: ‘“‘ They have justified themselves 
as among the happiest of recent publishing enter- 
prises. Excellently produced and printed; full 
of illustrations little known to ordinary people; 
accurate in detail, these are well fitted to 
create travel.” Pocket size. 7/6 net each 


New Volume now ready” 
Spain 

By PROFESSOR E. ALLISON PEERS 
British Weekly: ‘‘ The perfect guide-book to 
Spain. No scholar has understood more com- 
pletely the needs of modern travel.” 

Other Volumes for Spring Travel 

THE ITALIAN RIVIERA, by Bohun Lynch 
THE FRENCH RIVIERA, by Douglas Goldring 
SWITZERLAND, by Arnold Lunn 


Full prospectus on application to 


GEORGE G. HARRAP & Co. Ltd. 
39, Parker Street, London, W.C.2 


HARRAP——— 
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checked in our admiration by its lack of immediate signifi- 
cance to ourselves. We can, for instance, find in the Iliad 
a spiritual message ; but are we sure we have not put it 
there? This is not true of Aschylus, nor for some of 
Euripides; but there are not many to-day, to take an 
obvious instance, who can think of Sophocles as Matthew 
Arnold thought of him, a kind of Athenian Goethe; and 
for Goethe most modern men, unless they are Germans, 
have a positive distaste. All of which goes, I think, to 
show that at the moment we must be very chary of 
underestimating the strong personal element in all our 
literary judgments. It is the penalty for our so recent 
enjoyment of a kind of criticism which may have begun 
as the adventures of a soul, but has ended as the mere 
impertinences of caprice. Mr. Eliot’s critical work is in 
comforting revolt against the school of mere personal 
chat ; and the essay on Dante should do much to make 
those who are out of sympathy with the thought that 
made the poem appreciate some at least of its qualities. 

Glad as I am for Mr. Blunden’s delightful introduction 
to Dr. Saito’s essay, I must warn readers that this essay 
is not of the kind which needs a bush. I have found the 
reading of it a most enchanting experience. To be shown 
by a foreigner the beauties of a place or a country that 
one believes one knows very well is, if one is receptive, a 
very enlightening occurrence. For the old beauties seen 
from another background by a man with a different set 
of wxsthetic standards, with different memories, with 
different canons of comparison, and with different canons 
of criticism—the old beauties then take on a new and 
unexpected splendour. Dr. Saito not only knows his 
Keats most thoroughly, he knows the literature about 
Keats ; he has read with enviable industry old and recent 
books on the poet, and he quotes from nothing without 
making some happy comment of his own, or so felicitous a 
use of his citation that it is in itself a criticism. 


R. RoBErtTs. 


Hovel Hotes. 


MOORLAND TERROR. By Hugh Broadbridge. 7s. 6d. 
(Thornton Butterworth.) 

There is perhaps nothing quite so terrifying as madness, 
and Mr. Broadbridge uses it to good effect in this story 
of the Cornish moors. Professor Kingsbury and _ his 
charming niece lived tranquil, happy lives, the professor 
looking after the birds and securing a sanctuary for them ; 
the niece looking 
after the professor, 
who was as absent- 
minded as a professor 
ought to be. Thena 
most objectionable 
neighbour came on 
the scene, shot the 
birds which the old 
man loved so dearly, 
and soon proved him- 
self to be a shooting 
maniac. A wild man 
at large on the moor 
with a gun is calcu- 
lated to breed fear in 
anybody, and an 
eerie dread haunts 
the latter half of the 
book, relieved by the pleasant contrast of a love romance. 
The story is an unusual one, thrillingly exciting, yet with 
the freshness of the open air about it. 


Portrait by Langfier. 
Mr. Hugh Broadbridge. 


STRENGTH OF THE SPIRIT. By Leonora Eyles. 


7s. 6d. 
(Constable.) 


The psychic, the uncanny—they lure us into wild hopes 
and dreams and, in the hands.of-such a competent, imagina- 


tive artist as Mrs. Leonora Eyles, can form the subject- 
matter of arresting fiction. She uses them to full advan- 
tage in “Strength of the Spirit,” which concerns the 
investigations into spiritualism of a young woman journa- 
list. Flail, editor of the Sunday Criterion, is a man of 
unusual personality who, having exposed a _ notorious 
blackguard in previous years and caused his suicide, now 
finds himself persecuted by the man’s spirit, or one who 
impersonates him. It is the aim of this evil force to take 
possession of Flail’s body, and Mrs. Eyles works up a weird, 
thrilling contest between the human and immaterial forces. 
Incidentally Helen Kent meets various spiritualists, hears 
and takes part in discussions on psychic matters, lives 
mentally in the past and future, while her everyday life is 
divided between her work, her illegitimate child and a 
bewildering romance. The characters are ably drawn, 
and the book is obviously the work of one who has studied 
deeply and sympathetically a subject that she handles 
with considerable power and sensitiveness. 


MRS. CLUTTERBUCK LAUGHS. By Guy Pocock. 


7s. 6d. 
(Dent.) 


Mrs. Clutterbuck laughs, and in her praise may it be 
said that the reader laughs with her. Of wisdom she has 
little, but of wit she has much, and her humour is tinged 
with that shade of malice at her neighbour's expense which, 
except from the few kind souls among us, will always raise 
alaugh. Itis avery human story that Mr. Pocock relates— 
the petty jealousies, the amorous fancies and the social 
gaieties of a typical small village, where each and all know 
the other's affairs fairly intimately. In his characterisation 
of Dr. Rally the author gets nearer to the bedrock of human 
emotions. The Doctor has sympathy and discernment. 
He has suffered himself and he understands the unspoken 
tragedy in the lives of others; but of course in a battle 
with Mrs. Clutterbuck he fails, realising his own failure. 
Who could stand up against the almost Rabelaisian 
bonhomie of unbridled laughter? Even through his 
failure, however, the reader can realise that there are two 
sides to a question, as there are to a man’s personality. As 
a philosophy of life the book is healthy, the hardy east wind 
that kills where it cannot cure, and as a novel it is good fun, 


DEAD MAN’S QUARRY. By Ianthe Jerrold. 


7s. 6d. (Chap- 
man & Hall.) 


Miss Jerrold is so much of the true artist that while 
she never allows your interest in her intricate plot to flag, 
she keeps you intensely interested also in the various 
people whose fates are touched by the discovery of a dead 
man in a disused quarry in Radnorshire. Her characters 
are very much alive; one feels they have existence out- 
side this grim murder story; that they will go on when 
the tragedy of a summer bicycling holiday has been for- 
gotten by even those most closely affected. There were 
six in the party—including the not very likeable young 
man doomed to sudden death in the quarry; and it was 
he, the sixth, who lingered behind at the top of Rodland 
Hill, and was never again seen alive by any of his five 
companions. A stranger to them and to England—sup- 
posed to have been out of it for fifteen years—he had just 
returned to claim a title and estate, and had already 
contrived to make himself unpopular with sundry acquaint- 
ances and dependents. More than one person had a good 
enough reason for killing him, and suspicion falls first on 
one, then another, till the whole history of his past is 
unravelled and an exceedingly clever mystery ingeniously 
cleared up. The story, style of writing and especially the 
character studies, place this book high above the level of 
ordinary detective fiction. 


OUT OF THE SWIM. By G. B. Burgin. 


son.) 


7s. 6d. (Hutchin- 

Mr. Burgin dedicates this, his ninety-ninth book, to 
himself, ‘‘ because there is no author in whose career I take 
so great and personal an interest.”” And he has paid himself 
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the compliment of dedicating to himself one of the best 
books he has written of recent years. There are vitality 
and humour in his story of a young man, defrauded by a 
tricky lawyer, and driven to poverty-stricken surroundings 
in ‘‘ Moberly’s Muddles,” a block of dwellings near the 
Tower of London. Many odd characters are among his 
neighbours, and some of them, such as Mr. Montgomery 
Prout, have the true Dickensian touch. But Mr. Burgin’s 
optimism does not blind him to the pathos and heroism also 
found where poverty has its home. For the unfortunate 
Captain Harley L’Estrange adventures lurk in that some- 
what cheerless environment, and romance is waiting just 
round the corner. The book from first to last makes most 
enjoyable reading, and is brimful of youthful hope and 
faith in mankind—a singular contrast to the sophisticated 
fiction turned out by the young of this generation. 


‘GENESTA. By Aceituna Griffin. 7s. 6d. (John Murray.) 


Mrs. Griffin, the clever authoress of what is, in spite of 
‘some defects, a decidedly clever book, is already known to 
readers by her previous novels, Pearl and Plain ”’ and 
“Amber and Jade.’’ That the present story is a decided 
advance on those two works will we think be agreed. 
For it possesses no little originality of plot, and there is 
characterisation in it which shows that the writer is a close 
observer and possesses the gift of weaving a tale which is 
at once arresting and suggestive. It is, we believe, 
generally supposed to be the duty of a critic to find fault 
and let the reader discover excellences. Now fault can 
(and is) found with nearly every product of human activity ; 
and we take it to be a better method to show where praise 
can properly be bestowed. Thus we find the figure of 
Genesta herself not merely a lovable one, but one which 
seems to us to be notably original in conception. That 
others figuring in the book are not so sympathetic is 
merely because, as in life itself, the world is not made up 
of unusual or pleasant types. Gerald and Nicholette 
{you will know all about them when you have read the 
book, which we recommend you to do) are frankly 
objectionable for different reasons, although the reason 
that makes them most so is one that they have in common. 
The main theme of the book, of the plot of which we think 
it unfair to reveal more than this, is the disastrous effect 
which the access of sudden wealth has on certain not too 
well balanced natures, and this theme is worked out cleverly 
and well. In these days when we have become the victims 
of innumerable novels dealing with horrors or fraught with 
indecency, it is pleasant to be able to take up a story with- 
out either characteristic being obtruded on one; and Mrs. 
Griffin shows in her last book that it is possible to produce 
an absorbing tale without having recourse to matters 
which are only fit for the sergeants’ mess or the dissecting- 
room. 


THE RED NAPOLEON. 
(Brentanos.) 


By Floyd Gibbons. 7s. 6a, 


One thing is certain: when a quick, imaginative, well- 
informed brain gets hold of the idea of picturing the next 
great war—such a brain as that of Mr. Floyd Gibbons for 
instance—the results are sure to make the reader “ sit 
up.” Here we have a really tremendous drama, about 
Karakhan of Kazan, a being born (supposed to be born) on 
the slopes of the Urals in 1900, a boy who was later to unfurl 
the banner of race equality and to carry his conquests 
around the world, and to become Commander-in-Chief of 
the Red and Asiatic armies—in fact a world figure. (But 
ought he to manicure ?) What is the plot? It rests on 
the idea that the rule of the white man must be ended, and 
that all races should be put into the melting pot, so that 
only one race should emerge at last. So Karakhan invades 
America in order to kill white men, and to capture white 
women. Imagine this theme, enormous and ruthless, 
recklessly and splendidly treated by the great war corre- 
spondent. It is rather disagreeable, very well worked out, 
and of course extraordinarily thrilling, and we believe the 
author gave ten years’ labour to collecting his material. 
“The Red Napoleon ’’ will not easily be forgotten. 


‘* Myr, de Fontmell can challenge comparison with Dr. 
Schnitzler for poise, ease, and finish.”’— 
W. E. Hayter Preston 


LIFE AT A VENTURE 


Now ready : ist edition limited to 500 copies at 7s. 6d. ; 
10 copies, signed, specially bound at 21s. 

Based partly on the author’s remarkable life, this 
unusual novel gives new, entertaining information about 
Axel Munthe, Baron Corvo, Oscar Browning, and many 
other notable writers and figures in society. 


By the same: 


FORBIDDEN MARCHES 


AND 


HONOUR LOST ALL LOST ¢ 


7s. 6d.; signed copies at 21s. 


THE WINDOW 


A Quarterly Magazine edited by 
ERIC PARTRIDGE & BERTRAM RATCLIFFE 
Limited to this year and 1,000 copies; demy 8vo; 
attractively produced and bound in cloth, 3s. per tissue, 
13s. per year post free ; 10 copies signed by all contributors 
at 21s. 

Stories, essays, satires, poems, articles on contemporary 
literature ; lively, well written; not for ultra high- 
brows but their betters. 

First number has contributions from H. E. BATES, 
JOHN BROPHY, E. V. de FONTMELL, ERIC 
PARTRIDGE. 


SEVEN TALES AND 
ALEXANDER 


By H. E. BATES 
960 copies at 7s. 6d.; 50, signed, specially bound at 21s., 
out of print. 


Arnold Bennett : * Undoubtedly it has distinction. The book should 


appreciate in value.” 
Gerald Bullett : ‘* He is an artist.” 


SORROWS OF WERTHER 
Translated from Goethe by Dr. WILLIAM ROSE 
Demy 8vo ; 1,260 copies at 10s. 6d.; 50 signed, on h.m. 
pope. beautifully bound, 31s. 6d. 


Daily Telegraph: ‘* Perennial appeal eg the merits of the translation 
amply justify the unemeane volume. . . . Scholarly and very readable 
introduction.” 


PLATO’S APOLOGY 
OF SOCRATES 


Translated with introduction, notes, appendices by 
EDWARD HENRY BLAKENEY 
Royal 8vo; 450 copies at 30s.; beautifully produced, 
Five signed copies at 3 guineas. 
Observer : ‘‘ Admirable translation . . . an awe-inspiring erudition and 
a ripe understanding of the world.” 


EDMUND SPENSER’S 
DAPHNAIDA 


Vol. 2 of Complete Works edited by PROFESSOR 
W. L. RENWICK 
The fine edition, 95 copies, signed and bound in full 
pigskin at 42s., is now ready; cheaper edition, 8s. 6d. 
Times Literary Supplement : ‘‘ No one better qualified.” 


PERSONAL RECORDS 
OF THE WAR 


By R. H. MOTTRAM, JOHN EASTON and ERIC 
PARTRIDGE 


Three books in one ; three men’s war. 
Ordinary edition, 15s., 2 maps, glossary; 100 copies 
signed by all three, now at a premium. 


English Review : ‘‘ Three pens cate. known in the writing world have 
produced three vivid views of the W: 

Colonel V. Cowell in The Bookfinder : “ This book has rendered a service 
to truth, history, and the cause of world peace.” 


ERIC PARTRIDGE LTD. (Scholartis) 


30, Museum Street, London 
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A PAINTED CLOTH. By Guy Chapman. 7s. 6d. (Cassell.) 


A satire that at times sparkles with keen interpretation 
and at times merely with mercurial vigour, enlivens the 
large, crowded canvas of ‘‘ A Painted Cloth,”’ a remarkably 
good effort for a first novel. Mr. Chapman attacks the 
modern shibboleth of ‘“‘ We must be successful at all costs,” 
in fiery denunciation of a publishing house’s sale of its 
standards through the steady output of cheap literature. 
It is no war novel, though war is introduced in colours of 
blood-red and dun; it is no book of post-war times, 
although conceived in part in the tarnished gilding of 
hopes misplaced; it is more properly a heterogeneous 
mixture of life-lines diverging and intercepting round the 
romance and deterioration of modern publishing. One of 
the best pieces of characterisation in the whole writing is 
the figure of Horatio Quarles, the reader for the house of 
Ord, with his quaint prejudices; and he unfortunately 
appears only too seldom. The author has gone to the 
English music-halls for his Scotsmen. 

SUGAR THE FLAME. By Edith Nepean. 7s. 6d. (Stanley 
Paul.) 

Meirel Martyn’s extraordinary resemblance to her 
brother, and her habit of dressing in his old clothes and 
running wild on the coast of the Irish Sea in the neigh- 
bourhood of her father’s Welsh estate, involved her in 
difficulties from which she could not extricate herself 
without getting her brother into trouble. But it also 
brought her high romance, as Mrs. Edith Nepean shows in 
this sensational story of love and passion. It is a story 
that will please all who like a blending of thrill and senti- 
ment, and are not too exacting regarding probabilities. 
THE W PLAN. By Graham Seton. 7s. 6d. (Thornton 

Butterworth.) 

Lieutenant-Colonel Graham Seton, who prefers a shorter 
writing name, distinguished himself by the most reckless 
bravery during the Great War. A military march, ‘“‘ The 
Mad Major,” was dedicated to him. He has written one 
of the two best Secret Service stories of the great struggle, 
the other being “‘ Bretherton.”” ‘‘ The W Plan” has more 
circumstantiality. It deals with a German project to 
mine six miles under the strategical centres of the British 
front, and then take our army in the rear. The first hint 
of the plan comes when a clever officer hears the dying 
German prisoner, Major Ulrich Muller, raving about “‘ the 
inverted M breach.’”’ The Commander-in-Chief calls in 
Colonel Duncan Grant, and instructs him to assume the dead 
German’s uniform and personality prior to being deposited 
by aeroplane within the enemy lines. This is the be- 
ginning of a marvellous chronicle of searches and dangers. 
Colonel Grant has to obtain the confidence and affection 
of the dead officer’s old mother (he goes to her as the 
friend of her son). He has to suborn his German sweet- 
heart, Rosa, to betray her country. He has to kill in cold 
blood a harmless young German soldier. Things like these 
Secret Service men have to do for their country. 
REGENCY WINDOWS. By David Emerson. 7s. 6d. 

son Low). 

If this is a first novel—the name of the author is not 
known to us—one is tempted to say with some confidence 
that Mr. David Emerson is a new novelist who is going 
to ‘“‘arrive”’ before he is much older. He knows how 
to write, and how to tell a story; he has imagination, 
a virile, attractive style—the gifts in short that a novelist 
needs if he is to do his work well and make a popular 
appeal. ‘‘ Regency Windows ’”’ is steeped in the atmo- 
sphere of the eighteenth century, the political and social 
life of the period; the characters are alive and drawn 
very ably—in particular the dissipated Sir Coniston Langley 
and his clever, pretty, ambitious and unscrupulous wife. 
They and their family, their friends; or more especially 
hers; and the lively, lax, fashionable circles in which 
she lives and intrigues are sketched with a light hand 
and with a shrewd understanding of human nature. A 
picturesque romance of the days of the Regency which 
we recommend alike for the interest of the story and the 
skill with which it is written. 


(Samp- 


The Bookman’s Table. 


WHAT IF HE CAME? By Garfield Hodder Williams, 


3s. 6d, 
(Hodder & Stoughton.) 


There must be something strangely wrong with the 
world when everybody who sits down to imagine what 
would happen here if Christ were to return is forced to 
the conclusion that His teachings would not be altogether 
in harmony with those of His own Churches, and that He 
would not long be welcome to more than a small minority 
even in Christian communities. The Dean of Llandaff 
has told the story of such a Second Coming, in, ‘‘ What 
If He Came ?”’ and told it with a quiet candour, an under- 
standing of human character, a sense of its drama and 
of the poignancy of its final tragedy that hold the reader’s 
interest and leave him impressed with the spiritual sig- 
nificance of it all. The Great Teacher arrives at the busy 
little town of Porth Llanfair, in Wales ; he gathers disciples 
about Him, preaches to the people, heals the sick, and 
powerfully moves the multitude by His compelling per- 
sonality, His human kindness, the beautiful simplicity 
and truth of His teaching ; but there are many who object 
to His unorthodoxies, are jealous of His influence, and 
are not so ready to receive Him. He travels from place 
to place and at length comes to London, there to go 
through envy, misrepresentation and betrayal to the 
end. A scene at the close suggests that the whole story 
is part of a man’s dream, and the Dean writes of it in a 
foreword as ‘‘a meditation on the Gospel of St. Mark, 
taking the form of an imaginative reconstruction in terms 
of to-day of the words and scenes described in that Gospel.” 
It is anyhow a vivid narrative that resolves itself into 
the testimony of one who has faced the religious problems 
of the time with breadth of vision and courageously, and 
it will make a strong appeal to the increasing number 
of thoughtful folk who believe there is no way of happiness 
for the world except that which takes it back to the ancient 
simplicities and sanctities of the Christian faith. 


DORIA’S RING AND GALLIPOLI. 


By A. D. Russell and 
Jacqueline Stoer. 


(Burns, Oates & Washbourne.) 

Of the two poems contained in this volume the first 
and longest is a collaboration, an unusual and surely a 
difficult thing in poetry. It relates, in a measure strongly 
reminiscent of ‘‘ Christabel,’’ a romantic episode in the 
life of the heroic Andrea Doria, saviour of Genoa and cham- 
pion of Christendom against the great Turkish corsair 
Barbarossa, and the long and unhappy consequences of 
that episode. It is written with no little vigour and 
contains passages of undoubted beauty, but the authors 
are too facile. They lack restraint and the sovereign gift 
of style, and are too easily content with dead phrases and 
insignificant words. The same faults are to be found 
in ‘“ Gallipoli,” which is the work of A. D. Russell alone 
and relates the “‘ authenticated facts of a miracle ’’ wrought 
in 1910 at the Carmel of Gallipoli in Italy by Saint Teresa 
of Lisieux, who was born in 1873, died in 1897 and was 
canonised in 1925. The pious intention of this piece places 
it beyond ordinary criticism, but one cannot help feeling 
that the choice of metre for it—that made famous and even 
notorious by Swinburne in ‘ Dolores ’’—was in spite of 
the author’s elaborate defence, a very unwise one. It 
is difficult now to read any poem in that metre, except 
Swinburne’s own, other than as a parody of Swinburne, 
and it must be confessed that such lines as 


“The rents of our foundress’ endowing 
Are gone in repairs and arrears ”’ 


do little to dispel that feeling. 


THE VOCATION OF ALOYSIUS GONZAGA. By C. C. 


Martindale, S.J. Abridged edition. 3s. 6d. (Sheed & 
Ward.) 


In June, 1725, Pope Benedict XIII proclaimed Aloysius 
patron of all Jesuit schools, and a few years later he was 
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declared special patron of all students throughout the 
world. The present Pope has left no doubt at all, by 
many allusions, that he wills that Aloysius should be 
regarded as uniquely powerful on behalf of young men 
and boys, and as their quite special patron. One need 
not be a Roman Catholic in order to enjoy this beautiful, 
thoughtful and enthusiastic biography by Father Martin- 
dale. He describes eloquently the sort of world in which the 
boy grew up—he was born in 1568 into a distracted Europe, 
at Castiglione, and early prayed with care, refusing a 
cushion for his knees. The course of his strange, wonderful 
life is traced here with charm and ability. 


THE PRINCE. By Niccolo Machiavelli. Translated by 
Edward Dacres (1640). With an Introduction by W. E. C- 
Baynes. 10s. 6d. (De La More Press.) 


This new edition of one of the most famous of treatises 
on the art of government makes a handsome book, and 
its comeliness is enhanced by a fine photogravure repro- 
duction of a portrait of its author attributed (the great 
Dr. Bode thought wrongly) to Santi di Tito and lately 
bought for the Uffizi Gallery. The time has long gone by 
when Machiavelli was regarded merely as an outstanding 
example of moral turpitude, and in speaking of him the 
most emphatic accent was placed on the first syllable of 
his Christian name. He is recognised as the father of the 
modern science of politics, ‘‘ inasmuch,” says Mr. Baynes 
in his excellent introduction, “‘ as he was the first to analyse 
various forms of government that had existed and to 
inquire how they had worked in practice.” Mr. Baynes 
places ‘‘ The Prince ’’ against the background of its age, 
and relates its principles to the standards and the needs 
of that age. He also touches on Machiavelli’s later in- 
fluence. ‘‘ How far,’’ he asks, ‘‘ have his rules of conduct 
been adopted with success by such modern creators of 
new states as Bismarck, Lenin and Signor Mussolini ? ”’ 
At a moment when some form of dictatorship has many 
advocates in England, this edition has almost a topical 
interest. 


MORE CRACKS WITH “WE TWA.” By the Marquis and 
Marchioness of Aberdeen and Temair. With 38 illustra- 
tions. 15s. (Methuen.) 


Those who remember “‘ We Twa,’ published some years 
ago and deservedly very successful, will be delighted to 
find that the authors have now issued a companion volume 
of random reminiscences. The subjects dealt with by the 
Marquis and Marchioness of Aberdeen extend in time 
from the seventies to their golden wedding in 1927, and 
cover a large variety of interests, mainly of a more or less 
serious nature—to which latter, however, an effective 
counterblast has been supplied in a number of humorous 
anecdotes told with point and wit. This is an agreeable 
and attractive volume which deserves as general a reading 
as its predecessor. 


SAYS SERGEANT MURPHY. 


By A. P. Garland. 6s. 
(Arnold.) 


What does he not say ? He discusses Cruelty in Sport, 
Humility, Scaremongers, The Flapper Voter and many 
other things. The book is merry and witty and the very 
present for the heavy-hearted, especially if the depressed 
one be of the male sex! All men will like Murphy. Don’t 
we sympathise with him in most of his grievances? If 
only, he sighs, the L.C.C. would have every public statue 
in London “ thried for its life every five years, be a grand 
jury of the unforchinit citizens who have to work every day 
in the vicinity of it,’’ we should see “the divil’s own 
dhrop in the price of material for crazy pavements.”’ His 
opinion of reviewers is arresting. ‘‘ They’re mostly beyond 
middle age, respectable, thrustworthy married men, 
addicted to bulb rearin’, and gettin’ foreign stations on 
their four-valve sets. They've no thruck with the modern 
school, and would as soon think of bringin’ a live snake 
home as wan of them books.” Excellent. True also. 


A, On March 18th will be published 


io PATRIOT’S PROGRESS 
By HENRY WILLIAMSON 
With pictures printed from the lino-cuts of WILLIAM 
KERMODE. Red buckram gilt, 10s. 6d. net 
This is a book which will take a place of its own in the 
literature of the War. The Limited Edition of 350 copies 
at Two Guineas is already over-subscribed. 


VAGABONDS AND PUPPETS 
By WALTER WILKINSON. 7s. 6d. net 


Another charming book by the author of ‘‘ The Peep- 
Show,” of which D. H. LAWRENCE said: ‘“‘ To me, a book 
like ‘ The Peep-Show’ reveals England better than twenty 
novels written by clever young ladies and gentlemen.”’ 


BY WAY OF CAPE HORN 
By A. J. VILLIERS. Illustrated. Cr. Quarto. 25s. net 


In his new book the author of ‘‘ FALMOUTH FOR ORDERS ”’ 
describes the five-months voyage of the full-rigged 
“sailer’’ Grace Harwar, 1,565 tons, from Wallaroo, South 
Australia, to Queenstown, Ireland. (Publication April). 


MY LIFE IN ART 
By CONSTANTIN STANSLAVSKY. 30s. net 


A new edition of this great book (with 586 pages of text 
and 34 illustrations) of which MR. St. JOHN ERVINE, ina 
four-column review in The Observer, wrote :—‘‘ This is one 
of the most remarkable books on the Theatre that I have 
ever read. It is a necessity of every actor’s life.” 


THE PATH THROUGH THE WOOD 
By J. LEWIS MAY. 7s. 6d. net 
A delightful book of reminiscences by Mr. LEwis May, 
whose “‘ Cardinal Newman’”’ was an outstanding publica- 
tion of last autumn. 
GEOFFREY BLES 
22, SUFFOLK STREET, PALL MALL, LONDON, S.W.1 


GENTLEMEN 
Mr. Slingsby Bethel! 


A 
HODDER & STOUGHTON 
DISCOVERY 


RAYMOND 


THE 


DANGEROUS 


By L. SLINGSBY BETHEL 


THE NEW ROMANTIC NOVELIST 


7s. 6d. net 
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Books of the Month. 


From January [5th to February I5th. 


(Books reviewed in this Number are not included in list.) 


Both for its vivid pictures of the life and customs of 
the Navajo Indians and for its story of the young Navajo 
who gives his name to the book and of the strange, alluring 
Slim Girl whom he marries, LAUGHING BOY, by Oliver 
Le Farge (7s. 6d.; Constable) is a remarkable book. 
With all her faults, Slim Girl has perhaps a better right 
than Tess to be called “‘a pure woman.” It is a story 
of great power, deeply poignant in its later developments, 
finely imaginative and touched with beauty of thought 
and of feeling. 

Mr. Donald Maxwell has claimed various titles for him- 
self from time to time. Not long ago it was that of high- 
wayman, and now comes A DETECTIVE IN KENT (6s. ; 
Bodley Head). If sometimes a vivid imagination is apt 
to run away with him, he sleuths here to excellent purpose. 
By means of close observation and indefatigable research 
he traces the old Kentish coast-line and the history of 
various place-names, out of which he constructs realistic 
pictures of long-past features and industries. The simile 
of the title is well maintained, and the reader quickly 
catches the author’s infectious enthusiasm. Many local 
legends too are tracked down in a manner which adds 
tonsiderable spice to the adventure. Numerous maps and 
pictures are included, the latter in our opinion reflecting 
some of his most careful and attractive work. 

Alfred Sternbeck’s FILIBUSTERS AND BUCCANEERS was 
first published in German in 1928, and 
now appears in an English translation 
by Elizabeth Hill and Doris Mudie 
(12s.6d.; Methuen). These stories of six- 
teenth and seventeenth century adven- 
turers carry the full flavour of hazard, 
intrigue, speculation, treasure trove, 
keen disappointment and overwhelming 
good fortune, but it is our indebtedness 
to them as naval pioneers, rather than 
a further embellishment of the romantic 
element, that has inspired them. Drake, 
Clifford, Captain Kidd (with whom 
originated Edgar Allan Poe’s ‘“ Gold 
Bug ’’), Captain Roberts, not forgetting 
the two female pirates, Ann Bonny and 
Mary Read, and many another, are 
old familiars, but this different aspect 
gives a fillip to our allegiance. Very 
interesting too are the numerous illustrations taken from 
contemporary pictures. 

For a guardian who stood “ rather wistfully between a 
generation whose principles are demonstrably wrong, and 
a younger generation which seems to have no principles 
whatever,” it was a somewhat delicate task to be responsible 
for such a modern young minx as DORINDA DARLING 
(7s. 6d.; Herbert Jenkins). With.an amazing fund of 
humour and sparkling repartee, Mr. A. A. Thomson re- 
counts the escapades which spared no one who came 
within the radius of this live wire. Bishops, millionaires, 
aunts, etc., all were good targets for her irresistible roguish- 
ness. An infectious gaiety runs right through to Dorinda’s 
final and overwhelming victory. 

During a chance meeting in a London hotel, the threads 
are steadily picked up which lead to the unravelling of the 
mystery surrounding a stranded schooner and some valuable 
pearls. The scene soon shifts to Mr. Ottwell Binns’s 
familiar haunts, the South Seas, and in THE SECRET 
PEARLS (7s. 6d.; Ward, Lock), in his wonted colourful 
vein, he hunts out the truth of the many conflicting versions 
of the story. Intrigue, adventure and misunderstanding 
are kept at high pitch until the facts gradually emerge, 
while a charming romance is allowed to percolate, giving 
just the necessary rounded-off-ness to an excellent yarn. 

“A couple about six feet by four ; half a dozen at three 


Mr. A. E. Yarra, 


whose new novel,‘ The Vanishing Horsemen,” 
Messrs. Selwyn & Blount are publishing. 


feet square apiece, and a large one—family group or some- 
thing of that kind—long-shaped—thirteen feet by nine.” 
Thus ran the order for the family background, the lack 
of which proved such a vital obstacle to the establishment 
of the Halybots in the ducal mansion they coveted. In 
ANCESTORS (7s. 6d.; Cassell) Mr. Lennox Dryden depicts 
the predicaments of this ambitious pair in their efforts to 
found a ‘‘ family ”’ for their son and two daughters. With 
the help of Lady Barbara Burlington, in a somewhat 
ambiguous capacity, the old Jewish antique dealer and 
various others, they eventually succeed in merging into the 
de Haileybottes, complete with ancestral portraits and all 
the usual accompaniments, without losing however one 
whit of their own quaint originality. The whole story is 
a delightful riot of imagination, where the improbability 
is well smoothed down by its geniality. 

There is nothing superficial about Martha Ostenso’s 
work. It is clear and decisive, nor is it lacking in the polish 
that gives the trivial as well as the more outstanding features 
that real sense of finish, In THE YOUNG MAY MOON 
(7s. 6d. ; Thornton Butterworth) a slowly gnawing remorse 
works its pitiless way through two lives, that of a young 
widow and her husband’s great friend, who alone shared 
her secret, whilst round them hovers the grim, gaunt 
figure of the mother-in-law. The struggle is a formidable 
one, only increased by the cramping antipathy of the 
neighbours, but it is tempered with much that is delicate 
and charming, and wins through eventually to peace of 
mind and happiness. Out of the many faceted life in a 
small American town Miss Ostenso has produced a very 
human and tender picture. 

In DIFFICULT WOMEN, by Katharine Brush (7s. 6d. ; 
Cassell), which has a strong flavour 
of New York, we are told of eleven 
difficult women, each with a difficulty 
peculiar to herself. There is for in- 
stance the bride who finds out the 
day before her marriage that the best 
man is the only man she can ever love ; 
and there is the ridiculous mother of 
forty who lies in bed and makes 
her daughter support her. We have 
a tragic ‘‘Gaudy Lady ”’ who secretly 
keeps a disreputable night club that she 
may give her son great chances in life, 
and then comes a silly little girl who 
hitches her wagon to a star—and has to 
run behind. Some of the stories are just 
amusing, all are inspired with character 
and sentiment. The cleverest story is 
perhaps “Night Club,’”’ in which the 
ladies’ dressing-room forms the background for glimpses 
into the lives of those who come and go. 

With a delightful compound of vivid imagery, sympathy 
and faithfulness to historical facts, Lady Kitty Vincent 
gives yet another angle of the ’45 Rebellion in THE FIERY 
CROSS (7s. 6d.; Herbert Jenkins). The fluctuating atmo- 
sphere is admirably realised. The Prince, with his gallantry, 
charm and vacillating ways, is frequently glimpsed, but 
the story is more closely concerned with the Jacobite 
women of varying degrees, with their courage, winsomeness 
and sacrifice, while reverting from time to time to their men: 
folk and the more definite scenes of action. From the 
Prince’s landing down to the tragic days following Culloden, 
all the well-known happenings are ranged chiefly in rela- 
tion to the imaginary figures of Ronald Ogilvy and his 
charming wife Mairi. It is a glowing book, vivid scenes 
stand out by sheer force of descriptive power, the battle 
of Culloden in particular, while the canine personality of 
Angus is bound to win admirers everywhere. 


ART 


Srup10.—Masters of Etching: Arthur Briscoe. Intro- 
duction by Malcolm C. Salaman. 5s.—Masters of the 
Colour Print: Bresslera Roth. 5s. 

Winsor & NEwton.—Modelling For Sculpture. 
Bayes. 3s. 


Gilbert 


> 
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CRITICISM AND BELLES-LETTRES 


CHAPMAN & Hati.—Degenerate Oxford. Terence Green- 
idge. 7s. 6d. 

HoGARTH Press.—The Course of English Classicism. 
Sherard Vines. 3s. 6d. 

LiprARY (Dunfermline).—Golden Journeys. 
George Pratt Insh. Is. 

METHUEN.—Conviction of Survival. Sir Oliver Lodge. 

OxrForD Press.—The Principles of English Verse. Charlton 
Miner Lewis. 7s.—Poetry at Present. Charles 
Williams. 7s. 6d. 


FICTION 
(Price 7s. 6d. each, except where otherwise indicated.) 

Puitip ALLAN.—Homeplace. Maristan Chapman.—Why 
Stay We Here ? George Godwin. 

ALLEN & UNwin.—No Man’s Land. Vernon Bartlett.— 
The Maurizius Case. Jacob Wasserman. Ios. 

BRENTANOS.—Cora Potts. Ward Greene. 

THORNTON BUTTERWORTH.—Then There’s Cripple Creek. 
Ben Lucien Burman.—The Intruder. Victor Blasco 
Ibanez. 

JoNATHAN CareE.—Tantalus. Jo Van Ammers-Kuller. 

CASSELL.—The Trailing of the Picaroon. Herman Landon. 
—En Garde! Samuel Morse.—Blair’s Attic. Joseph 
C. Lincoln and Freeman Lincoln.—Ancestors. Lennox 
Dryden.—Moulded in Sand. R. Scotland Liddell.— 
Some Other Beauty. I. A. R. Wylie. 

CuapMAN & Hati.—Molten Ember. John Lindsey.— 
Mystery Island. Palmer White.—Troubadour. Rupert 
Croft-Cooke.—Olwen Growing. Edith Rickert.—The 
Crooked Eye. Katharine Virden.—Fantoccini. Coun- 
tess Barcynska. 

Cuatto & Winpus.—Down in the Valley. H. W. Free- 
man.—Five Sisters. Violet Kazarine. 

CoLiins.—The Last of Mrs. Cheyney. Denys G. Herriot.— 
Incense and Sweet Cane. E. Wynne Tyson. 

CoNSTABLE.—The Weatherhouse. Nan Shepherd.—Laugh- 
ing Boy. Oliver La Farge.—The Beguiling Shore. Dr. 
F. Gardiner.—Strangers and Lovers. Edwin Granberry. 

HeatH, CrRanton.—Grey Seas. Rex Clements. 6s.— 
Providence Square. Paul Creswick.—Heremon the 
Beautiful. The Countess of Cromartie. 

Dent.—Pass Guard at Ypres. Ronald Gurner.—The 
Great Adventure. Louise Pond Jewell. 3s. 6d. 

DouGias.—The Wisdom of Love. Schaffner. 

DuckwortH.—Cannibal Coryton. G. P. Robinson.—After. 
M. Saltoun. 5s.—Bushman Burke. Jean Devanny. 

Joun Hamitton.—The Flagrant Years. Samuel Hopkins 
Adams. 

Harrap.—tThe Immortal Lover. John A. Steuart.—The 
Shadow Syndicate. Clifford Hosken.—Tide House. 
Maude C. Perry. 

HEINEMANN.—The Voyage Home. Storm Jameson.— 
Time, Gentlemen, Time! Norah Hoult.—This Side of 
Jordan. Roark Bradford. 

Hopper & StouGHToN.—Fighting Caravans. Zane Grey. 
—The Red Brand. Charles Alden Seltzer.—McLean 
Investigates. George Goodchild. 3s. 6d.—The 
Mystery of Vincent Dane. Mrs. Victor Rickard.— 
The Road to the City. R. J. White-—The Death of 
Captain Shand. Erle Spencer.—The Deputy Sheriff. 
.-Clarence E. Mulford.—One Summer. Ruby M. Ayres. 
—Miss Murchie’s Holiday. Jean Oliver Riddell. 
3s. 6d.—The Valiant. William MacLeod Raine.— 
Wasted Salt. George W. Ogden.—A Kiss For Corinna. 
May Christie —The Coldstone. Patricia Wentworth. 
—Jenny O’Neil. Hubert Quinn. 6s. 

HoGarTtH Press.—Dawn on Mont Blanc. Wilfrid Benson. 

Hurst & BLacKEtt.—Sally of Slopers. Oliver Sandys.— 
Phantom in the Wine. Jean Stark.—Firedamp. 
Amélie Rives.—The Flying Firs. A. M. Westwood. 

Hutcuinson.—Caribbean Gold. James Murray.—The 
Golden Flower. Kathlyn Rhodes.—Beloved River. 
A. William Ellis.—Chequer-Board. H. Herman Chil- 
ton.—The Incredible Truth. Roy Devereux.—Found 
Dead. Collin Brooks. 


ARTHUR L. SALMON 


THE FERRY OF SOULS 
A Book of Fantasies and Sketches 


4s. 6d. net 


“* Steeped in the beauty of the seen and the half-seen.”” 
Bookman 
“‘Among other strange imaginative tales ‘The Ferry of 
Souls" is finely conceived; ‘The Payment’ pictures effectively 
the old superstition of the Sin-Eater; and a truly moving tale 
of terror is the ‘ Werewolf.” Perhaps the best of all is 
* Aphrodite ’—the monk’s delirium of passion before an image 
of the Virgin; but a beautiful piece also is ‘The Monk's 
Vigil.’.”"—Times 


WAYSIDES AND BYWAYS 
A Book of Realities and Dreams 
3s. 6d. net 


“All that he touches is transmuted by his sensitive vision 
and delicate craftsmanship into something significant and 
interpretative.""—Manchester Guardian 


NEW VERSES 
2s. Gd. net 


“ Always reveals a sensitive artistry and a fine chastity of 
mind." — Times 

““ His vision is as individual as it is intensely sensitive and 
spiritual, and his music with its grave charm and dignity, is 
entirely his own.” —Bookman 


G. FOULIS & COo., 9-11, Tottenham St., W.1 


CITY, SEA AND COUNTRYSIDE 


A Selection of Verses. 3s. 6d. net 
J. M. DENT & SONS 


OVER 10 PER CENT. PER ANNUM 
GUARANTEED FOR LIFE 


This is the safe and certain return which a man aged 62 can obtain 
for life on capital invested with the 


CONFEDERATION LIFE ASSOCIATION, 
the old-established Annuity Office, which has funds of £15,000,000 
under the direct supervision of the Canadian Government. 
Any sum from £100 upwards may be invested to produce a pro- 
portionate income. The return granted on capital invested at 
other ages by both male and female annuitants is equally liberal, 


as will be seen from the following examples of the income for 
life which each £1,000 invested will secure. 


Annuity Payable. Annuity Payable. 

ALE Yearly. FEMALE. Yearly. 
Age65 .. £110 1410 | Age67 .. £102 0 10 
Age67 .. £118 12 6 |; Age72 .. £123 6 1 


An increased amount of income is granted for each month of age 
completed since the intending annuitant’s last birthday, and 
specially favourable terms are granted those in impaired health. 
Contracts may also be effected 
under which the Full Return of the 
Capital Invested is Guaranteed. 
Write to-day for a personal quotation, using form below. 


To G. T. VARNEY (Manager for the United Kingdom) 
CONFEDERATION LIFE ASSOCIATION. 


Income can I purchase by investing 


Address 


CONFEDERATION 


LIFE ASSOCIATION 


A Limited Liability Company Incorporated in Canaia 
BUSH HOUSE, ALDWYCH, LONDON, W.C.2. 
Funds exceed £15,000,000. Established 1871 
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HERBERT JENKINS.—The Transome Murder Mystery. 
Peter Luck.—Daphne Limited. Richard Starr. 

Knopr.—Dominance. Oswald Harland.—Steel Chips. Id- 
wal Jones. 

Joun Lanre.—The Coat of Many Colours. ‘“‘ Ephesian.’’— 
The Return of John Storey. Olive Gregory.—The 
Gilded Cupid. Elizabeth Murray.—Pilgrim’s Ford. 
Muriel Hine. 

Joun Lonc.—A Piece of Purple. Helen Eastwood.—The 
Burga. Hazell Campbell.—The Mine in the Desert. 
David J. Footman.—The Sedgwicks. Shirley Cooke. 

Loncmans.—Aubrey Dene. Sylvia Hooke. 

Sampson Low.—The Mystery Man. Silas K. Hocking.— 
3s. Od.—Retribution. H. St. John Cooper.—The 
Nymph at Bay. Edward Frankland.—The Golden 
Goat. Donn Byrne. 5s. 

MAcMILLAN.—Turn Back the Leaves. E. M. Delafield. 

ELKIN MatHEws & Marrot.—Adam and Evelyn at Kew. 
Robert Herring. 21s.—Drifting Leaves. S. H. Mc- 
Grady.—The Secret of 37, Hardy Street. Robert J. 
Casey. 

MELROSE.—Restive Lovers. Jean Barr. 

METHUEN.—The Vye Murder. I. Wray.—Burden’s End. 
Bridget Lowry. 3s. 6d.—Dark Destiny. Andrew 
Cassels Brown.—The Man Who Was There. N. A. 
Temple-Ellis—The Listening Post. Grace S. Rich- 
mond.—Oddways. Herbert Adams. 

Joun Murray.—The Twins Murder Case. 
Hutchinson.—Piecrust. Daisy Fisher. 

Nasu & Grayson.—The White Panthers. 
Aisop Dancing. J. E. Buckrose. 

Ceci, PALMER.—Beast and Man. Sean M’Guire. 

Eric PARTRIDGE.—Life At a Venture. E. V. de Fontmell. 

STANLEY PauL_.—Sapphire and Emerald. Cecil Adair.— 
Montalain. Hamilton Drummond.—The Genius of 
Gerald. E. Everett-Green.—My Lady’s Bath. C. 
Nina Boyle.—Out of the Ashes. David Grew.— 


Horace G. 


Derek Vane.— 


Fathomless. Captain Dingle. 

PickERING & ING LIs.—Herself and Her Boy. Amy Le 
Feuvre. 2s. 6d.—Eldwyth’s Choice. L. A. Barter- 
Snow. 2s. 6d. 

MarTIN SECKER.—Samson the Nazarite. Vladimir Jabot- 
insky. 


SELWyn & BLouNT.—Broadway Interlude. Achmed Ab- 
dullah and Faith Baldwin. 

SKEFFINGTON.—The Red Lady. Guy Morton.—Black 
Eagle. E. Keith Morris.—The Lilac Bush. Vincent 
Brown.—A Daughter of Kings. George W. Gough. 

SrocKWELL.—A Labouring Gentleman. John Dunord. 
6s.—Passing Shadows. G. E. Harcourt. 2s. 6d.— 
The Case of Karl Kepp. Arthur Edwin Tait. 3s. 

Warp, Locx.—Out of the Depths. Joseph Hocking.— 
Harden’s Escapade. Harold Bindloss.—Double or 
Quit. E. Charles Vivian.—Falkland’s Choice. Paul 
Trent.—The Fighting Spirit. Effie A. Rowlands.— 
The Missing Clue. Carlton Dawe.—Clay-Face. Jesse 
Templeton.—Stepping Stones. L. G. Moberly. 

WisHart.—Bitter Water. Heinrich Hauser. 


FOREIGN BOOKS AND TRANSLATIONS 
(Non-Fiction.) 

ALLEN & Unwin.—Anhelli. Juljusz Slowacki. Trans- 
lated by Dorothea Prall Radin. 3s. 6d.—Scandinavian 
Literature. H. I. TopsGe-Jensen. 7s. 6d. 

DuckwortH.—Love Town. Riccardo Bacchelli. Trans- 
lated by Orlo Williams.—The World of the Blind. 
Pierre Villéy. Translated by Alys Hallard. 7s. 6d. 

Sua (Tokio).—Dai-Bosatsu Toge. Kaizan Naka- 
zato. 


HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY AND TRAVEL 
Ernest BENN.—Mr. Lloyd George. Sir Charles Mallet. 9s. 
Biackwoop.—The Jungle Tide. John Still. 7s. 6d. 
GEOFFREY BLEs.—Vagabonds and Puppets. Walter Wil- 
kinson. 7s. 6d.—New Worlds to Conquer. Richard 
Halliburton. 16s. 

CassELL.—Weetman Pearson, First Viscount Cowdray. 
J. A. Spender. 21s. 


HEATH, CRANTON.—Vagaries of a ‘‘ Vagabond.” By “‘ The 
Fighting Parson’’ (George Gray). 12s. 6d.—Mace- 
donian Memories. Henry C. Day. 7s. 6d. 

DrentT.—Madame De Maintenon. Maud Cruttwell. 15s.— 
Pablo Casals. Lillian Littlehales. 10s. 6d. 

HARRAP.—Savage Gentlemen. Mabel C. Cole. 10s. 6d.— 


Europe in Zigzags. Sisley Huddleston. 21s. 

HEINEMANN.—Adventure. Major-General the Rt. Hon. 
J. E. B. Seely. 21s. 

Hutcuinson.—The Test of Scarlet. Coningsby Dawson. 
7s. 6d.—Mud and Khaki. H.S. Clapham. 7s. 6d. 
KENTISH EXPRESS PUBLISHING Co. (Ashford).—A Saunter 
Through Kent With Pen and Pencil. Charles Iggles- 

den. 3s. 6d. 

Joun Lane.—The Annie Marble in Germany. C. S. 
Forester. 8s. 6d.—The Life and Reminiscences of 
Jessie Bond. Told by Herself to Ethel MacGeorge. 
7s. 6d. 

Marriotr.—The Airway To See Europe. Eleanor Elsner. 
6s. 

METHUEN.—A History of the Modern Church. J. W. C. 
Waud. 8s. 6d.—Filibusters and Buccaneers. Alfred 
Sternbeck. 12s. 6d.—Tramping Through Ireland. 
John Gibbons. 3s. 6d.—Plato and His Con- 
temporaries. G.C. Field. 12s. 6d. 

PICKERING & INGLIs.—Lady Missionaries in Many Lands, 
E. R. Pitman. 2s. 

PutNAMs.—Escape. Francesco Nitti. 

SECKER.—Christopher Columbus. 
Ios. 6d. 

TARAPOREVALA (Bombay) and KrGan Paut (London).— 
The Splendour That Was Ind. K. T. Shah, B.A., B.Sc. 


Ios. 6d. 
Jacob Wassermann. 


£2 10s. 
HuMPHREY TouLMIN.—About Myself. Ben Turner. 
Ios. 6d. 
MISCELLANEOUS 
ALLEN & Unwin.—The Newspaper of To-motfrow. Harold 
Herd. 3s. 6d.—Novial Lexike: International Dic- 


tionary. Otto Jespersen. 3s. 6d. 


CARRUTHERS (Inverness).—More Culloden Papers. Edited 
by Duncan Warrand, M.A., F.S.A. 15s. 
Co.ttins.—The Story of English Literature. Edward 


Albert, M.A. 2s. 6d. 

Evans Bros.—Education At the Cross Roads. 
Eustace Percy. 5s. 

FasBer & FaBER.—The Best of England. Horace Annesley 
Vachell. tos. 6d. 

Joun Hami_ton.—The A BC of Climate. 
2s. 6d. 

HEINEMANN.—Herbs, Salads and _ Seasonings. 
Boulestin and Jason Hill. 6s. 

HoGartH Press.—The Open Conspiracy. H.G. Wells. 5s. 

Hutcuinson.—Revelations From the Secret Service. 
Robert Boucard. 2s. 6d.—Strange Company. S. 
Theodore Felstead. 12s. 6d.—Mons, Anzac and Kut. 
Aubrey Herbert.—International Criminals, Past and 
Present. Frederic Boutet. 2s. 6d. 

HERBERT JENKINS.—Hell’s Kitchen. George Ingram and 
De Witt Mackenzie. 7s. 6d. 

LipraRy OF ConGREss (Washington, U.S.A.).—Report of 
the Librarian of Congress. For the Fiscal Year ending 
June 30th, 1929. 

Joun Lonc.—My Snooker Book. Joe Davis. 
Triumphs and Tragedies of the Turf. 
Russell. 5s. 

Loncmans.—The Romance of a Colonial Parliament. 
Ralph Kilpin. 8s. 6d. 

ELKIN MATHEWS & Marrot.—The Mirror of the Months. 
Sheila Kaye-Smith. 6s. 

METHUEN.—Abe Martin’s Wisecracks. 
Selected by E. V. Lucas. 2s. 6d. 

Ceci PALMER.—The Case for Edward De Vere, 17th Earl 
of Oxford, as ‘‘ William Shakespeare.”” Percy Allen. 1s. 

S. W. PartripGE.—The Psychology of the Adolescent. 
Leta S. Hollingworth. 6s. 

SELwyn & Btiount.—Great Thames Mysteries. 
O'Donnell. 18s. 


Lord 


K. C. Edwards 


58.— 
Campbell 


“ Kin Hubbard, 


Elliott 


XUM 
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SHERRATT & HuGHES.—Disruptive Forces in Judaism. 
Dr. Isiah Wassilevsky. 2s. 

STOCKWELL.—Two Great Old Hymns. Dr. Joseph Fort 
Newton. Is. 6d. 

WorLDs PUBLISHING Co.—Jesus Christ At Work. 
Richard Arthur Bush. 4s. 6d. 

UNIVERSITY OF LONDON PrREss.—A Practical Course of 
Précis Writing. FE. M. Palser. Book Three. 3s. 6d. 

WarNE.—Traditions of Lancashire. Second Series. John 
Roby. 7s. 6d. 

Watts.—Brain Stuff. W. Margrie. 6d. 

& NorGate.—Quakerism and Industry Before 
1800. Isabel Grubb. 8s. 6d.—Pacifist Imperialism. 
James M. Holzman. 3s. 6d. 


MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 
BLACKWELL.—Mere Immortals. Gwen John. 2s. 6d. 
CONSTABLE.—Three Plays. James Bridie. 7s. 6d.—Plays, 

Natural and Supernatural. Theodore Dreiser. 15s. 
HEINEMANN.—Two Plays. Arthur Pinero. 6s. 
PutNaMsS.—The New Hangman. Laurence Housman. 

2s. 6d. 
POETRY 
Dent.—The Hasting Day. George Herbert Clarke. 3s. 6d. 
—A Treasury of Middle English Verse. Selected and 
rendered in Modern English by Margot Robert Adam- 
son. 6s. 
GoLLancz.—Christ in the Synagogue. L. Aaronson. 12s. 6d. 
OxFoRD PreEss.—Half Lights and Overtones. Henri 

Faust. 6s. 6d. 

PALATINE Books Co. (Blackpool).—Rhymes of Times and 

Climes. E.G. Clerk. 2s. 6d. 

Quota Press (Belfast).—The Dream of Things. Ruddick 

Millar. Is. 

STOCKWELL.—tThe Valley of Vision. Elise Emmons. 3s. 


RELIGION AND PHILOSOPHY 

Burns, OaTEs & WASHBOURNE.—The Catholic Church and 
the Destitute. John O’Grady. 4s.—The Catholic 
Church and Art. Ralph Adams Cram. 4s.—The 
Catholic Church and Current Literature. George N. 
Shuster. 4s. 

HoppDER & STouGHTON.—Who is this Jesus? W. Kirk- 
land. 2s. 6d. paper. 3s. 6d. cloth. 

PICKERING & INGLIs.—The Outlined John. Robert Lee. 
3s.—The Epistles to the Thessalonians. C. F. Hogg 
and W. E. Vine. 4s. 


REPRINTS AND NEW EDITIONS 

SVETARANYA ASHRAMA (Madras) and SIMPKIN MARSHALL.— 
Renascent India. K.S. Venkata-ramani. R.1. 

BLACKWELL.—The Works of Geoffrey Chaucer. Vol. 7. 
25 guineas the set of 8 vols. 

THORNTON BUTTERWORTH.—Races of Africa. C. G. Selig- 
man. 2s. 6d.—The Atom. G. P. Thomson. 2s. 6d. 
—An Anthology of English Poetry: Dryden to 
Blake. Kathleen Campbell. 2s. 6d. 

DeEntT.—Norse Legends—In South America—From Earth 
to Moon—Plays for Middle Forms. ts. 4d. each. 
(King’s Treasuries series) —The Novels of Captain 
Marryat. No. 15: Monsieur Violet—No. 16: The 

_ Privateersman. 3s. 6d. each.—Everyman’s Library : 
14 vols. 2s. each. 

HEINEMANN.—Secrets of aShowman. Charles B. Cochran. 
5s.—The Sea Devil. Lowell Thomas. 5s.—The 
Private Life of Cleopatra. Claude Ferval. 5s.— 
The Soya Bean and the New Soya Flour. C. J. 
Ferrée. 6s. 

HoppER & STOUGHTON.—The Fight of the Firecrest. Alain 
Gerbault. 5s. 


HoGartTH Press.—To the Lighthouse. Virginia Woolf. 5s. ° 


METHUEN.—Happy Thoughts. F.C. Burnand. 5s. 

Naso & Grayson.—Human Experience. Viscount Hal- 
dane. 1s.—The Light of Asia. Sir Edwin Arnold. 1s. 

SECKER.—Buddenbrooks. Thomas Mann. 7s. 6d.—War. 
Ludwig Renn. 3s.6d.—Schlump. Anonymous. 3s. 6d, 
—Class 1902. Ernst Glaeser. 3s. 6d. 


PROFITS AND THE PEN 


By HUGH TUITE 


Author of ‘‘The Secret of the Blue Vase,” etc. etc. 


A volume of helpful advice, practical inform- 

ation and stimulating exercises, on how to 

write stories and articles that sell. Highly 

commended by Michael Joseph, Ian Hay, Sir 

Geo. Sutton (formerly Chairman, Amalgamated 
2 Press, Ltd.), etc. 2 


From all Booksellers, 3/6 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING CO., LTD. 
Kern House, 36-38, Kingsway, London, W.C.2 


UNREST: The Rebel Poets Anthology 


Edited by RALPH CHEYNEY and JACK CONROY 


Cloth and gold. 3s. 6d. net 
A commended volume of Poetry, brilliantly written, which deals very 
cleverly with the theme of Unrest. 


London: ARTHUR H. STOCKWELL LTD. 
29, LUDGATE HILL, E.C.4 


AUTHORS’ MSS. (English, French, Latin) 

promptly and carefully typewritten by Univer: 
sity graduate. Translation undertaKen. Testi- 
monials duplicated. Miss Hogben, Douglas Lodge, 
HYTHE, Kent. 


AUTHORS’ MSS., etc., Pranetts and carefully 

typewritten. 1/- per 1,000 words. All work 
executed personally. Highest testimonials.—Miss 
BEAUMONT, 101, Melrose Avenue, Wimbledon 
Park, S.W.19. 


L*¥Rics AND SONGS of originality, also Piano=- 

forte works considered for publication. Write 
for particulars. Dept. No. 174, Peter Derek Ltd. 
Music Publishers, 83, New Oxford Street, London. 


WRITER’S OWN MAGAZINE 


Full of valuable and most helpful material for both new and established 
authors. 6d, net monthly. Annual Subscription, 7/6, Specimen free.— 


ARTHUR STOCKWELL, Ltd., 29, Ludgate Hill, London 


‘If you I have a a cold— 


from your 


and the cold will soon be a thing of the past. 

‘* Vapex ”’ penetrates the complicated passages 

of nose and throat, searching out the germs 

which cause the trouble. The inflamed mucus : 

membrane is soothed, cleansed and protected et 

from re-infection. Of Chemists 2/- & 3/- Br 
& CO., LTD. > 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


NE of the pleasing experiences of an editor is to 
receive appreciation from his readers for a new 
He has always a measure of anxiety in his mind 

when he embarks upon a fresh development, for in 

doing so, he invites criticism, and usually this is forth- 
coming. We have every reason for saying that the 
decision to add this “Collector”’ section to THE 

BookMAN has been more than justified. From all 

sides there has come to us, 

by word and by letter, approval 
for the new feature. It has 
proyed to us, what we had 
already believed, that there was 
not only room for such a fresh 
section, but that it would be 
welcomed not only by collectors, 
but by our readers in general. 

We are glad indeed that “ The 

Collector”’ has been welcomed 

both for its interest and for its 

real practical value. Our 
attitude to book-collecting com- 
bines that of those who feel the 
inestimable joys which come to 
a collector, whether his or her 
collecting be on a small or a large 
scale, and that of those who buy 
books for the sheer pleasure of 
reading them, as well as for 
their economic value. There 
is, we think, in such an 
attitude, a balanced view. 

We see no reason at all why 

a person should not both love a book for its !iterary 

value, and have at the same time a keen interest in its 

money value. We make bold to say that no real book- 
lover can, or ever will—-remembering Burton’s saying— 
turn over his books in the twinkling of an eye, and 
readily part with them for profit. It goes hard with 
the soul of those who have a high regard for books to 
dispose of them. That is our gospel. We look forward 
to the development of “ The Collector” in the months 
ahead, as a means of adding to our own knowledge and 
delight, as well as to the entertainment and help that 
we believe will come from it to our readers. There is, 
happily, evidence that this is going to be so in the kindly 
words that have already reached us from many of them. 


plan. 


Portrait by E. O. Hoppé. 


LIMITED EDITIONS. 

Of recent years the limited edition market has been 
developed to an astonishing extent. A year or two 
since it seemed that it was being overdone ; in fact, 
we would say it was definitely overcrowded with limited 


COLLECTOR 


“* Let not the collector, therefore, ever, unless in some urgent and aK, 
necessary circumstances, part with any of his treasures. "—BURTON FA. 


THE BOOK SHOP 


editions of almost every conceivable kind of book, 
irrespective of the normal expected demand, or the 
standing of the author of the book concerned. These 
too-many limited editions made their way for a time 
among those people who thought that any and all 
limited editions must have both a literary and a com- 
mercial value. But as time passed, this particular 
section of the public became a trifle suspicious, and 
many limited editions failed to achieve the necessary 
success. Many of them were, 
and still are worth while. We 
have even purchased certain 
volumes, by assuredly famous 
authors of no mean literary 
ability, which can now be bought 
at about half the price at which 
they were issued! Here again 
then is a similar situation to 
that which applies to stocks 
and shares. A new gilt-edged 
security is offered at {100 par, 
and there are many who, for 
fear of not being allotted the 
amount of their application, at 
once subscribe. After the date 
of issue it often happens that 
the particular share may be 
bought in the open market at a 
discount. And this is what has 
happened to us with certain 
limited editions—and probably 
to many others. 

The situation to-day in regard 
to limited editions is very dif- 
There is more caution in the making of such 
editions, and as a rule it is only the author with 
an assured literary market that is so honoured. 
Again, in the past, these limited editions comprised too 
many copies. This, in itself, was farcical. Limited 
editions for collectors should be limited. Five hundred 
copies, printed on hand-made paper, in larger form, 
and signed by the author, and by the artist if there are 
illustrations, and published at {£3 3s., is a reasonable 
proposition. Of this kind of edition no larger number 
should be printed. Frequently the number is 250. 

It is not easy for those who are interested in this 
kind of work to find out what books are appearing in 
this form. We agree: it is difficult. We have missed 
some ourselves. This is annoying from two points of 
view. One, we miss the opportunity of securing a copy 
of a special edition by a particular author whose books 
we happen to like, and we lose a chance of buying some- 
thing that may bring us a rich profit, if we desired to sell 
it after it had appreciated. Here is a case in point. 


Mr A.A. Milne 


ferent. 


XUM 


XUM 
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A friend of ours rebuked us, at the time, because we had 
not told him that there was to be a limited signed 
edition of A. A. Milne’s ‘‘ When We Were Very Young.” 
Speaking from memory—it was a few years since—it 
was published at something like two guineas, and a copy 
in mint state, because it is very scarce, might well cost 
to-day £70. Naturally our friend was annoyed, but as 
we were abroad at the time we think his strictures 
were a little unfair. 

There is not always need to announce these limited 
editions, because they are sold almost as soon as the 
order is given for them to be made. We did have the 
good fortune to secure a copy of that really beautiful 
edition of Kipling’s Poems, in. three volumes, pub- 
lished at £15 15s., but we only just managed to do 
so. Also, by dint of much effort and quiet pursuing, we 
ran down a copy of Tomlinson’s ‘“‘ All Our Yesterdays.” 

If you really want to make quite sure of obtaining 
limited editions of your favourite authors, or of any 
famous author, the thing to do is to make a list of those 
authors, and place an order for any or all of them, and 
take your chance of being lucky enough to get one. 
Some people are doing this, but it is impossible for 
everyone to have a copy reserved for him. Even the 
bookseller himself may order as many as a dozen, and 
perhaps be supplied with only two, or even one. There 
are those who place their order too late. It is all very 
difficult, and we know of no way out except that a 
larger number of copies be printed—and then the 
edition can no longer be said to be limited. There are 
occasions when a larger number of copies in a limited 
edition is justified, especially where the edition covers 
the two English-speaking markets—Great Britain and 
U.S.A., but usually five hundred copies is the sensible 
number. 

A BATCH OF CATALOGUES. 


And a very good batch it is. There are so many 
that we hardly know where to begin. These catalogues 
are excellent in every way, and we should like to be 
able to give more space and consideration to them. 
Perhaps, as this section of THE BooOKMAN grows in 
popularity—and we would remind our readers that this 
is the only journal in Great Britain that has so large 
a special part devoted entirely to book-collecting—we 
may find it practicable to increase the number of pages 
we are at present devoting to it. 

In writing about these catalogues that reach our office 
during the month, we hope the information we ‘give 
will be found sufficiently interesting to encourage the 
reader to ask the antiquarian bookseller to send him or 
her a copy. In this way our work will prove to be of 
value to everyone concerned. Addresses will always be 
found in the business part of these pages. 

Quaritch has provided us with two catalogues of 
importance. One (No. 430) comprises a great number 
of books on American bibliography, European history, 


genealogy, numismatics, political economy, etc. The ° 


other list is of general publications and remainders. 
Another catalogue (No. 521) of Biographical works, 
pamphlets and tracts relating to all that concerns the 
production, collection and history of books, comes from 
Francis Edwards. This is of special attraction. There 
are nearly one thousand books, all of which we would 
be delighted to see on our shelves. Some are on those 


CHAS. J. SAWYER 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES 
JUST ISSUED 


No. 93 BOOKS of ARTISTIC INTEREST 


BINDINGS — COLOURED PLATE 
BOOKS — SPORTING — PRIVATE 
PRESSES, Exc. 


No. 94 ENGLISH LITERATURE 


No. 95 RARE BOOKS & MANUSCRIPTS 


AMERICANA— INCUNABULA—RARE 
LITURGIES— ILLUMINATED MSS., 
Etc. 


Libraries Purchased—lIntelligent Appraisals 
Correspondence Invited 


12-13, GRAFTON STREET 
NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1 


FIRST EDITIONS OF 
OLD AND RARE BOOKS 


LONDON 


PICKERING & CHATTO, LTD. 
1, KING STREET, ST. JAMES’, S.W. 
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shelves, but not many. 
You may spend a 
pleasant time with this 
catalogue. There is one 
catalogue which kept 
us engrossed in it too 
long. This was another 
Edwards list (No. 4) 
of autograph letters of 
celebrated authors. It 
is most excellently pro- 
duced. We like the 
lay-out of the page, the 


the book-collecting 
market have been many 
and interesting. All this 
movement, apart from 
the other multitudinous 
details concerning it, 
makes good reading for 
those who are attracted 
by the practical side of 
book-collecting. 


We have been more 


readable notes appended 
to each item, and the 
easy way one can see 
names, descriptions and 
prices. Moreover the list is admirably illustrated with 
reproductions of portions of some of the letters. It is 
so rich with interesting things that we dare not begin 
to deal with any especial item. Some of these letters 
contain clever drawings done by their writers such as 
the two we have reproduced. Reading through this 
list has given us as much pleasure as many a volume 
of fiction. 

But we must hasten. Another good list, also well 
arranged, as so many are these days, comes from Miller 
and Gill. There are some fifty pages, containing entries 
of a number of first editions and private press books. 
The prices are sound. We mean by that, they are of 
the right market value. We notice a particularly fine 
collection of Mr. Wells’s books, among which there is a 
very moderately priced copy of “‘ The Island of Dr. 
Moreau’”’ for {16. It is not in absolute mint state, 
otherwise it would cost somewhere about £30. If we 
did not already possess them, we should certainly order 
the three books by Mrs. 
Virginia Woolf, all 
marked at moderate 
prices. Readers will do 
well to keep their eyes 
open for all books by 
Mrs. Woolf. Those who 
understand, know her 
great literary value, and 
some day all her books, 
especially of course the 
earlier ones, will be 
valuable possessions. At 
present they may be 
bought for a pound each 
or thereabouts, but these 
prices won’t obtain for 
long. 

We must hold the 
other catalogues over 
until next month, as 
they are too interesting 
to dismiss with a casual 
comment. 


THE MARKET. 


Since we wrote our last 
notes, the happenings in 


From Autograph letter of Edward Lear, 
Nov. 15th, 1860, 


From “ Autograph Letters of Celebrated Authors and Others.” 
New Series, Number Four (Francis Edwards). 


Autograph Letter of Kate Greenaway, 
Nov. 7th, 1895. 


From “ Autograph Letters of Celebrated Authors and Others.” 
New Series, Number Four (Francis Edwards). 


than just _ interested 
during the past month 
in looking through The 
Clique, the valuable 
antiquarian booksellers’ 
weekly, established in 1890. There is no better reply 
to the cynical comment that the collecting of first 
editions is a passing craze than this weekly. In the 
course of the month many thousands of books—some 
are of course mentioned a number of times—are 
advertised for, as wanted by the advertisers for their 
customers and for stock. 


No end of paragraphs are appearing in various places 
in the press of this and that book being sold for a 
high price, perhaps a hundred or more pounds, whereas 
it was published at only a few shillings. We have 
written some ourselves. But we wonder if everyone 
knows that there was once a book published at one 
pound, which brought under the hammer, some three 
hundred years later, £8,600. It was resold for $100,000 


and the chances are that, if it were put up to auction 
to-day, it might well run to thirty, forty or even fifty 
thousand pounds ! 


Anyhow, Dr. Rosenbach said once 
that it was worth thirty 
thousand pounds. There 
is no one of us who can 
really estimate its price. 
It is the First Folio 
Shakespeare of 1623— 
the Comedies, Histories 
and Tragedies, printed 
by Isaac Jaggard and 
Edmund Blount. 


Some first or limited 
editions to look out for : 


“All our Yester- 
days.”” By H. M. 
Tomlinson. 

“A Writer’s Notes 
on his Trade.”” By 
C. E. Montague. 

“Europa’s Beast.” 
By R. H. Mottram. 


k “The New Hang- 
man.” By Laur- 


ence Housman. 
“Shepherds in Sack- 

cloth.”” By Sheila 

Kaye-Smith. 
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“ Dream in Luxembourg.” By Richard Aldington. 

Facsimile Catalogue of Laurence Sterne’s Library. 

“ Kindness in Corner.” By T. F. Powys. 

“A True Story.”” By Stephen Hudson. 

“ The Aloe.”” By Katherine Mansfield. 

“ Down in the Valley.” By H. W. Freeman. 

“A Rambling Discourse.”” By John Galsworthy. 

“The Mirror of the Months.’’ By Sheila Kaye- 
Smith. ; 

“ Violet Ryder.”” By Norah Hoult. 

“ Dandelion Days.’’ By Henry Williamson. 


Some of these are already issued, and copies are not 
easy to find, except at a premium. 


There is coming a new series entitled ‘‘ The Furnival 
Books.” Each volume will comprise just one short 
story. The edition will be limited to five hundred copies, 
and each will be signed. The following will be some of 
the authors: A. E. Coppard, T. F. Powys, Rhys 
Davies and H. E. Bates. All books by these authors 
are worth collecting, expecially those by Mr. Coppard 
and Mr. T. F. Powys. And it is well to watch the 
work of Mr. Bates. 


At a recent sale, Sir James Barrie’s ‘‘ Better Dead” 
was sold for £49; Mr. Galsworthy’s “ From the Four 
Winds ” for £60, and “ Villa Rubein” for £40; and 
Mr. Kipling’s “‘ Just So Stories” for £245. Mr. Kipling 
had signed the last mentioned book. Autograph of 
or a letter from the author placed in a volume, always 
add a great deal to its value. 


Sothebys recently held a sale of valuable printed 
books, autograph letters and other MSS. They were 
the property of the Earl of Lytton and Viscount Ridley. 
The collection included many volumes of English 
literature of the sixteenth to the eighteenth century. 
There was a presentation copy of Burke’s “ Reflections 
on the French Revolution of 1790 to Sir Philip Francis,”’ 
and an extensive collection of Dryden and other 
seventeenth century dramatists. There were also some 
first editions of Jane Austen, Byron, Wordsworth, 
Coleridge, Hardy, Kipling, Barrie and Shaw; early 
editions of Boccaccio, a fine Second Folio Shakespeare ; 
autograph letters signed by James Boswell, Edward 
FitzGerald ; some verses by David Garrick; manu- 
scripts of Handel, Beethoven, Rossini; letters of 
Dr. Johnson, Shelley, Dickens, Thackeray and Scott. 
We shall refer to the prices obtained in our next 
““ Market ” notes, as we are going to press before the 
sale takes place. 


The Duke of Richmond and Gordon is to sell through 
Sothebys, shortly, many of the books in his valuable 
library. 


In looking for bargains among the first editions of 
famous authors, it is well to bear in mind that first 
printings often run to many thousands of copies. A 
first edition in this particular form has very little value, 
unless it be the first issue of the first edition, and 
contains some feature of a special character, as in the 
case of Graves’s “‘ Good-bye to All That.” In the first 


Sale 


ZWEMMER 


Books on the Fine Arts 
in all languages. 

* 
Modern English Books. 
* 


Foreign 
Publications. 


* 


Antiquarian Books. 


Issues. 


Catalogues Issued. 


76-78, CHARING CROSS ROAD, 
LONDON, W.C.2 


PHONE: TEM. BAR 4710 


CATALOGUE OF 
SCARCE AND IMPORTANT 


FIRST EDITIONS 
INCLUDING RARE ITEMS OF 
GALSWORTHY, SHAW 
AND WELLS 


WITH AN ADDED SECTION 
FOR FINELY ILLUSTRATED BOOKS AND 
ISSUES FROM THE KELMSCOTT, DOVES, GOLDEN 
COCKEREL, NONESUCH, AND OTHER 
PRIVATE PRESSES 


One of the most comprehensive 
lists of Modern First Editions 
issued. A copy will be sent 
upon request. 


Collectors should also write 
for a copy of the Advance 
Information Bulletin, which gives 
particulars of the most impor- 
tant Spring Books. Orders sent 
before publication are practically 
assured of receiving first editions. 


MILLER & GILL (1924) LTD 
94 CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON, W.C.2 
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issue of this book there was a poem which did not 
appear in subsequent issues. Some idea of the 
popularity of notable authors may be gathered from the 
fact that Mr. Galsworthy’s “ Plays” have reached 
the sixtieth thousand. Some 20,000 copies were 
printed of the first ordinary edition of “ All Our 
Yesterdays.” 


A signed copy of Oscar Wilde’s “ The Ballad of 
Reading Gaol” realised £175 at auction. Wilde had 
presented it to the Governor of the prison. It included 
a letter from the author. 


We have just received, at the moment of going to 
press, a most interesting catalogue from that remark- 
able firm, Messrs. W. and G. Foyle, of Charing Cross 
Road. This house sends out special lists covering each 
of its many departments. The one before us comes 
from the Rare Book Department, and is crowded with 
many alluring books and manuscripts and autograph 
letters. The best suggestion we can make in this very 
brief paragraph is that the reader should send for a 
copy of Messrs. Foyle’s ‘‘ Catalogue of the Rare Book 
Department.” 


The Cambridge University Press is publishing a work 
on “English Collectors of Books and Manuscripts ” 
from 1500 to 1900. 


Some interesting auctions were held during Febru- 
ary. Messrs. Sotheby & Co. sold a number of books 
that had belonged to the late Sir Mortimer Singer, 
K.B.E., and Messrs. Hodgson’s auctions included a 
number of valuable books from an old country house, 
while at Messrs. Puttick & Simpson’s there were disposed 
of many works of American origin, 
and quite a number of early printed 
books. At all of these sales 
there were many first editions of 
Victorian and Georgian authors: 
H. G. Wells, Sir James Barrie, A. E. 
Coppard, George Moore, and so 
forth. 


There was an interesting 
sale of old engravings, Americana, 
and other items at Messrs. Put- 
tick & Simpson’s in the early days 
of February. 


The more important prices realised 
at Messrs. Sotheby’s sale of printed books on Feb- 
ruary 11th were: 


Ackermann: ‘‘The Microcosm of 
London ” (1808-10) - 
Combe: . “‘ The Tour of Dr. Syntax 
in Search of the Picturesque ” 
(1812); “The Second Tour” 
(1820); “The Third Tour” 
(1821) - - - - £102 (Spencer). 
The Sporting Magazine - - £450 (Banks). 


£108 (Willis). 


Photo by Lady Charnwood. 


Lafayette. 


The London First Edition Club has been established now 
for some years, and last December saw the inauguration of 
the Liverpool First Edition Club, with twenty-five original 
members, Sir Benjamin Johnson as its President, and Mr, 
J. W. Nance and Mr. I. W. Girvan as Honorary Secretary 
and Treasurer. The Club has its own rooms at 10, South 
Castle Street, Liverpool, and has had its two first lectures, 
one on the “ Picaresque Novel,’’ by the Chairman of its 
Committee, Professor W. Lyon Blease, and one by Mr 
J. W. Nance on “‘ Edmund Blunden.”’ I am told that the 
Hon. Treasurer is “ a Jefferies fan,’’ and may be expected 
to lecture on him shortly. The Chairman specialises in 
finely printed books from modern presses, and has a 
magnificent collection, though he started too late to get 
any Kelmscott; the Treasurer collects modern first 
editions of novelists, and has a notable collection of 
Coppard, a complete set of Williamson, and is pinning his 
faith to Mottram and Brett Young as writers who are 
dear and will become dearer to collectors. Mr. Nance 
confesses to a weakness for modern poetry and is rich 
in first editions of Blunden, Eliot, Sassoon, Graves, and 
others, and, he says, ‘‘ some rarish Le Gallienne, who as a 
Liverpool author interests me considerably. Also L. A. G. 
Strong is a fad of mine.’’ Founding the Club has not, he 
remarks, been an easy matter, but it is going at last and 
so very much alive that we are too late to wish it success 
but in time to congratulate it warmly on the success it 
has achieved. 


THE CONFESSIONS OF AN AUTOGRAPH 
COLLECTOR.* 


There is always more than one way of doing everything, 
but every way is not the right one. The other day I 
talked with a collector of autographs, and he told me of 
his sorrows. For long years he has made a practice of 
writing to established celebrities and to men who have 
newly burst into fame requesting them to oblige him with 
their autographs. He sends a small card on which the 
signature is to be written, and encloses a stamped envelope. 
Often he loses his stamp and receives no reply. I suggested 
that some of the famous were perhaps suspicious enough 
to be deterred by a fear that he might write above their 
signatures on the card, “IOU £5,” 
and go round to collect the money, 
but he had too much faith in them 
to believe that. Now and then nothing 
but his blank card comes back in his 
stamped envelope; sometimes a typed 
letter is with it, signed by a secretary, 
saying the great man never gives his 
autograph ; one of the famous sent him 
a printed form announcing that an 
autograph would be yielded in return 
for a donation of five shillings, which 
would be handed over to a deserving 
charity. Nevertheless he was of good 
cheer and gave me an _ impres- 
sion that his method of dropping 
a line to notabilities gave him 
all the joyous suspense and excite- 
ment to be obtained by fishing 
with a rod, and more often than 
not he had the felicity of catching the autograph he 
angled for. 

But this is the wrong way of doing it, and if you would 
know the right way, you should read Lady Charnwood’s 
delightful account of her own collection and how she made 
it. Unless it is of some very great person whose holo- 
graphs have nearly all disappeared, a mere signature is 
of no particular interest; but a collection of letters from 
the famous to their friends is a treasure it is worth taking 
trouble and paying something to acquire. Such letters 
stand high in the class of collections, and Lady Charnwood 


* “An Autograph Collection and the Making Of It.” By 
Lady Charnwood. 15s. (Ernest Benn.) 
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gives you seven good reasons for their occupying that 
height : 

“ There is the obvious fact that the more we learn about the 

eat ones whose letters we collect, the more knowledge we 
obtain of the history of their time as well as of the actors in 
it, and the more literary in the true sense of the word we our- 
selves become. .. . If you cannot manage to devote enough 
time or money to get far into the business, you can still have 
interesting letters, if not valuable ones, and you can still work 
up the subjects alluded to and read the books by the authors. 
. . . Very much can be done among friends, or in an autograph 
club, or even at a dealer’s, with very little buying, by way of 
exchange of duplicates ’’ (i.e. where one has two or three letters 
by the same writer)—‘‘ and here I should like to state that I 
have never asked for a letter, except as an arrangement with 
another collector, in my life. Nor have I ever descended to the 
odious practice of writing to strangers to get them to reply, a 
habit which brings serious collectors into disrepute. I have 
asked distinguished people to write in my book, with place and 
date, but very seldom, because a barren signature does not 
interest me.” 

That is the creed of the true collector. Autograph 
letters, again, as Lady Charnwood says, “ are less subject 
to fashion than most collections.’’ Their values do not 
fluctuate so alarmingly on the market, and “ broadly 
speaking, good autograph letters are bound to appreciate ”’ ; 
above all, in such letters ‘‘ the double interest of the 
personalities of the writer and recipient may cause anyone 
of us—accidentally it may be—to become possessed of 
something of no price on the market, but of such deep 
interest as to be worthy of inclusion in even the best 
collection. I do not mean we shall come upon a letter 
extremely valuable because it is written by a man who 
commands a high price; that is more than unlikely. But 
I do mean exactly what I say, that we may find we have 
a letter of such interest as to be worth having by anyone. 
To put it differently, something that is personal in an 
unusual way.” 

From her interesting and useful preliminary chapters 
on how to start and go on with an autograph collection ; 
causes of its value; how to arrange and index it, Lady 
Charnwood proceeds to write of various groups of letters 
in her own collection, and prints a large number of them. 
These include letters from Andrew Marvell, Pepys, Addison, 
a long and characteristically gossipy one from Shenstone, 
a long and equally characteristic one from Samuel 
Richardson ; letters from Horace Walpole and Cowper, 
a poem by the sometime poet-laureate Pye, letters from 
Clive, Burke, Sidney Smith, Pitt, Nelson, Hume, Gibbon, 
Macaulay, Froude, Carlyle, Gainsborough, Turner, Con- 
stable, Lamb, Hazlitt, a completely precious letter from 
Anna Seward, the Swan of Lichfield, criticising with com- 
placent self-confidence poor Charles Lloyd’s translation of 
Homer and comparing it with Pope’s and Cowper’s—these 
and more and an excellent series of letters from Shelley, 
Leigh Hunt, Coleridge, Dickens, Tennyson, Swinburne, 
Rossetti, Kingsley, Alice Meynell, Lear, Wendell Holmes, 
Millais, Caldecott, and other nineteenth century writers 
and artists make up a book that, whether you are a 
collector or not, you will read from beginning to end with 
unfailing enjoyment. In all she writes of the business of 
collecting Lady Charnwood is eminently practical and 
informing; but apart from practical considerations she is 
so evidently and keenly interested in the literary and 
human sides of her pleasant undertaking that she has 
known how to make it interesting to all and sundry. The 
book is illustrated with a photograph and several facsimiles. 


A; 


THE CRAFTSMANSHIP OF BOOKS.* 


Collectors and bookmen generally will be well advised 
to secure a copy of a small book published in January 
last. The author, Mr. J. Howard Whitehouse, has called 
his volume ‘‘ The Craftsmanship of Books ’”’ and, as might 
be inferred, its contents are mainly devoted to suggestions 
for improvement of the book as a book, i.e. its paper, 
typography, binding, etc. The author is not concerned 


* “The Craftsmanship of Books.”’. By J. Howard White- 
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with questions of literary merit. The general text, epito- 
mised, is that the more beautiful the book the greater its 
appeal. Preaching such a text, the dedication to William 
Morris will be understood. 

On the subject of type sizes few will altogether agree 
with the suggestion that the minimum size should be 
14-point. Eyesight, the determining factor in reading, 
varies so enormously that the matter cannot be dealt 
with in so arbitrary a fashion. One reader might find 
even 14-point too small, whilst another might pine for the 
close-packed pages of the Elzevir press. Nor will the 
author’s plea for the total abolition of the italic type be 
welcomed. True, this type rarely appears nowadays 
beyond the pages of “ preliminary ” matter, but we should 
not like to see it thrust from thence. Dating from the 
days of Aldus, the type has a fine pedigree and, we think, 
has earned a permanent place in our typographical life. 
Furthermore is the suggestion quite in accord with the 
author’s plea for the retention of the thirteenth and four- 
teenth century type patterns ? 

Nearly all collectors will disagree with Mr. Whitehouse’s 
definition of uncut pages as “‘ ridiculous affectation.” As 
a matter of fact we think Mr. Whitehouse has not quite 
got the definition right himself. What he calls “ uncut ” 
the collector (and book dealer) calls ‘‘ unopened.’ The 
former expression being reserved for books that have 
never known the printer’s plough, while the latter term is 
self-explanatory. Even though the love of the uncut page 
cannot perhaps be logically explained, it is a very definite 
feeling and has been acknowledged by such bookmen as 
Andrew Lang and Austin Dobson. 

The suggestion for more use of the woodcut as an illustra- 
tive medium is both sound and timely. Nothing goes so 
well with the printed page, and its use allows us to rid our- 
selves of the ‘‘ art’’ paper bugbear. Although few of us 
expect another Bewick to appear in our midst, there is a 
capable woodcut school to-day, and the beauty of some 
modern cutting can be seen from recent publications such 
as ‘“‘ The Bridge of San Luis Rey”’ or “ Precious Bane,”’ 
which are wholly illustrated in this manner. 

Space will not allow us to deal with all the points Mr. 
Whitehouse raises, but we must heartily commend one 
suggestion—a suggestion that the author has also carried 
into practice. In the back cover of the book the reader 
will find two loosely inserted printed slips. One is a brief 
description of the book under the author heading, whilst 
the other contains the same information but under the 
subject. The utility of the arrangement is obvious. The 
reader extracts these slips, and by pasting them in a book 
(or on a card) is able to prepare a complete and legible 
catalogue of his library. 

No bookman’s shelves should be too full to include a 
copy of this well written and long overdue book. 


H. T. Kirsy. 


THE FABLES OF T. F. POWYS.* 


If duels have not been fought, nor friendships broken, 
in controversy over the writings of T. F. Powys, that is 
simply because this is not an age of duels, nor one which 
takes its art very seriously, It is certainly not because 
Mr. Powys has not merited such furious partisanship. 

Critics, it is true, have taken sides for and against him, 
with no half-heartedness ; but even they, of late, seem to 
have wearied in the battle. The fight reached its climax 
with the publication, some years ago now, of ** Mr. Tasker’s 
Gods.” Here, said some, was a writer at last who had the 
courage to paint the country-side as it really is. Here, 
said others, was a writer who perversely prostituted his 
genius (for that he had genius both camps admitted) by a 
foolish concentration on mud and blood and lust. As a 
matter of fact, neither view was very astute. Country 
air is not all tainted with a miasma of immorality ; nor 
was Mr. Powys perversely concentrating upon the painting 


* “Fables.” By T. F. Powys. Limited Edition, 25s, 
(Chatto & Windus.) 
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of such a so-called ‘ realist’’ picture. He was merely, 
like any other sensitive and sincere artist, groping his way 
towards the light. And if he did seem to concentrate 
upon a rather earthy aspect of things, that was because 
he intuitively knew that art, if it is going to flower among 
the stars, must have its roots deeply and firmly embedded 
in the earth. 

Mr. Powys is, paradoxical as it may sound to some ears, 
a mystic. Remote as he may seem from the Crashaws, 
the Herberts, and the Trehernes of our literature, he is 
nevertheless decidedly in their train. The difference is 
mainly that he, being born in the twentieth century and 
not in the seventeenth, objectifies his mysticism in a 
different way. Their deity wore something of the aspect 
of biblical times; his comes to visit the earth in a 
Ford car. 

““Mr. Tasker’s Gods” was after all an experimental 
piece of fiction; before pronouncing their verdict his 
critics should have waited to see what the next book, and 
the next, would be like. They would have seen, in ‘‘ Mockery 
Gap” and “Innocent Birds,” a slow releasing from the 
old obsession and a growth towards a kind of mystical 
fantasy. Then, in the next book, ‘‘ Mr. Weston’s Good 
Wine,” they would have seen that fantasy marvellously 
consolidated. The roots were still in the earth all right, 
but the flowers were now most certainly among the stars. 
Mr. Powys, as an artist, had found himself. 

It was the experience of the present writer, after follow- 
ing Mr. Powys’s progress from ‘‘ Black Bryony ’”’ to ‘“ Mr. 
Weston’s Good Wine,” to come upon his very first book of 
all, a book written as far back as 1918, and called ‘ Solilo- 
quies of a Hermit.’’ The text of this illuminating little 
work was “ He that acknowledgeth the Son hath the Father 
also.’ And the quaint mixture of Paganism and Christi- 
anity that was its key-note has been the key-note of 
all the work he has ever written since. Mr. Powys 
has always been something of a pagan at heart—but a 
mystical pagan. All his writings since those ‘‘ Soliloquies ”’ 
have been an attempt to ‘‘square’’ the Pagan and the 
Christian in him—or, if you will, to find the highest 
common denominator between ancient Greece and modern 
Dorsetshire. 

Such a writer was not likely to devote his energies and 
genius entirely to fiction. He began with a religious tract 
(for the ‘‘ Soliloquies,’ despite their whimsical nature, are 
that), and now, at the height of his powers, he has essayed 
the oldest and finest of all forms adopted by the truth- 
tellers (the sooth-sayers) of all time, i.e. the parable—or, 
as he calls it, the fable. (And, with Mr. Powys, the two are 
practically synonymous.) 

The present volume, ‘‘ Fables,” consists of about a score 
of stories mirroring a far deeper and subtler meaning than 
lies on their surface. Here Mr. Powys’s pagan and fantasy- 
loving mysticism finds its best expression yet. The 
“lessons ’’ are in most cases very far from obvious; but 
they are often all the more revealing for that. If the last 
test of success in fable-telling were clarity of objectification, 
then we fear Mr. Powys would come a long way behind 
La Fontaine. But the fable, like all other forms of art, 
grows and changes with the centuries. Mr. Powys is no 
imitator of anything. True, he makes pots and pans, 
tree and leaf, dog and rabbit, bucket and spittoon, wave 
and. candle hold conversation one with another; but the 
things they tell are far from being in the convention of 
such strange conversations. The one thing indeed that is 
classical about these “‘ fables’ is the style in which they 
are written: it is no exaggeration whatever to say that 
at times it has the purity and the dignity and the beauty 
of the prose of John Bunyan. And strange and untoward 
as these stories sometimes are, set in good (if a little soggy) 
Dorset soil, all alike seek some answer to the eternal enigma 
of truth, and all alike find some sort of answer—however 
fragmentary and however brief. They represent, so far, 
some of Mr. Powys’s best work and their appeal (when, as 
we hope will soon be the case, they are published in a 
cheaper edition) should be constant, if not yet wide. 


C. Henry WARREN. 
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MONTAIGNE AND SANCHO PANZA.* 


In this provocative and characteristically elusive essay, 
for the format of which warm praise is due to the publishers, 
M. André Gide tells us that what he enjoys contemplating 
in Montaigne’s company is “ the veritable human being, 
that naive, sincere creature he is bent on bringing to light.”’ 
He sees in him anticipations of both Dostoievsky and 
Freud, a challenge in advance to Proust, a wisdom closer 
to the pagan wisdom of Goethe than to the Utopianism of 
Rousseau. He is persuaded, heart and soul, that if Mon- 
taigne were to return to earth to-day he would alienate 
both Peter and Paul, seem to give his adherence to every 
cause and anger them each in turn. The central theme 
of the essay is the sincerity or otherwise of Montaigne’s 
Catholicism. Was he after all the first of those Catholics 
who are not Christians—a representative sceptic ? 

Scepticism, says M. Gide, is neither the attractive force 
of Montaigne’s Essays nor the primary teaching to be 
found therein. True. But M. Gide never travels far 
from the problem. Montaigne lived and died, to all appear- 
ance, a Catholic; spoke ever with reverence of the Scrip- 
tures and the Church ; hada private chapel in his tower; 
was accustomed to daily prayer, and attended Mass 
regularly when in Rome. Was all this merely outward 
observance ? We have to remember the wars of religion 
waging in his time, that while he taught toleration and 
moderation he hated the Reformers for bringing disorder 
to the country, and liked Catholicism because it was shapely 
and old. But where in the Essays, in their original state 
or as emended by him, he says anything that might be 
taken as a declaration of faith, writes “‘ stuff whereon to 
build cathedrals,” it is suggested that he was but setting 
up lightning conductors to save himself from the fate of 
men like Dolet and Servetus and to “ensure the safe 
passage of his goods to our hands.’”’ Did he not write: 
““My reason is not framed to bend or stoop; my knees 
are’’? Is his doubt the doubt of reason? Are those 
seeming expressions of piety the prudence of expediency ? 
Had he more in common with Pyrrhon and Lucretius than 
with St. Paul and the Gospels? Pascal, Port Royal, 
Sainte-Beuve and the Holy See, which retains the Essays 
on the Index, were convinced of his heresy. M. Gide 
agrees with them, also that ‘“‘ too many of Montaigne’s 
commentators have busied themselves with supplying 
buttons to his foils,’’ till he is at the point of laying down 
the pen. Then, in a reference to the death-bed scene 
and the contention that Montaigne ‘“‘ made a most Christian 
end,” he says: “It may have been. I would admit it 
more readily if his wife had not been there. . . . Let it 
be as you wish.”” Why not Que s¢ais-je ? 

The problem remains open. Of Montaigne as of Shake- 
speare it may be said: ‘ Others abide our question. Thou 
art free.” Even the erudite Dr. Armaingaud’s emphatic 
repudiation of Montaigne as a believer leaves loopholes 
for doubt. There may be irrational as well as rational 
truth. Despite his apparent contradictions, Montaigne’s 
common sense is constant. Lecky never made a greater 
mistake than when he spoke of it as ‘“‘ somewhat super- 
ficial.” And this brings one to a striking passage 
toward the close of M. Gide’s essay in which he declares 
it a thousanc pities Montaigne died without having been 
able to read Don Quixote : 

“The book was written for him. It resembles him to such a 
degree that I should be surprised if this had not already been 
remarked on by others. But it is the characteristic of this great 
work (I mean that of Cervantes) that it is played out in each one 
of us, and in no one more fully than in Montaigne. It was at 


the expense of Don Quixote that, little by little, Sancho Panza 
came to great stature in him.” 


Over and above the good-humoured wisdom of a Sancho 
Panza however, M. Gide is careful to remind us, there are 
in the Essays glimpses of the most exquisite truths. 


FRANCIS AITKEN. 
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